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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘siaee 
HIE body of the Ex-Emperor of the French lay in state at 
Camden House on Tuesday, and was visited by about 2,000 
French and English mourners and some 30,000 sight-seers, who 
combined to make a very dangerous crush at two of the entrance 
gates. Several women were severely injured, one having both 
her arms wrenched from their sockets. The funeral took place 
on Wednesday, and was attended by all the Bonapartes except 
the Cardinal and Prince Pierre, by a large number of his 
highest followers, and by about 35,000 English  specta- 
tors. After the return of the procession an effort was 
made to salute the Princé Imperial as Napoleon IV., but he 
declined the title, to which indeed, on the Napoleonic theory, he 
has no right until it has been conferred on him by plébiscite. 
No manifesto has yet been issued in his name, nor has there 
been any publication of Napoleon’s will, a document of which 
there seems to be some fear in Paris. 











A modest writer proposed to the Times on Monday that the 
whole English nation should show its respect for the late 
Emperor Napoleon by adopting the ten days’ mourning of the 
Court. We have no wish to write severely of the dead, but all 
this fawning upon him is beyond bearing. The late Emperor 
was always prepared to abide by his faithful British ally when 
it was good policy, and to throw that ally over when it ceased to be 
so. The unsuccessful Belgian negotiation was by far the worst 
instance of this, but in annexing Nice and Savoy, in his Syrian 
policy, and in relation to the aggression on Denmark, he showed 
markedly enough the same disposition. We do not particularly 
blame him for anything but the Belgian treachery. Rulers of 
great countries cannot accommodate their policy to that of other 
nations out of mere sentimental sympathy. But we wholly deny 
that the English people have any just reason for political grati- 
tude towards the late Emperor,—except, perhaps, in the year of 
the Indian Mutiny,—while it is impossible that they can feel even 
respect, or anything but just indignation, for many of his public 
acts. That a man is dead may be a reason for not bearing with 
special severity on his worst actions, but it is no reason at all 
for insincere praise or hollow adulation. 


The Russian Government is, we suspect, slightly puzzled as 
well as annoyed by the opposition of the British Government to 
the annexation of Khiva. The Emperor has despatched Count 
Schouvaloff to England, and has ordered the journalists to let 
Central Asia alone, which looks like a disposition to conciliate ; 
but on the other hand, he has held a great Council, which has 
resolved that Khiva must be subdued, which looks altogether the 
other way. At present the position would seem to be this—that 
Great Britain assents to the punishment of Khiva, but not to its 
annexation, as with Russia on the North-West and North-East 
both, Persia would be a mere enclave ; and Russia organises the 
punishing expedition with a hope that Great Britain will change 
her mind. ‘That may prove rather too astute a policy, as Lord 
Northbrook has not got a House of Commons in Calcutta, 
Note a rapid and determined increase of the steam-transport 
fleet upon the Caspian, ostensibly for the carrying trade between 
Persia and Southern Russia. 


The contest between M. Thiers and the Right has begun to rage 
again. The President, in several interviews held this week has told 
the Thirty that he will not have Ministerial responsibility, that he 
will speak when he likes—though he consents to certain forma- 
lities before he speaks—and that he will have a Second Chamber 
to carry on Government during the interregnum. ‘This Chamber, 
he suggests, should be organised by the Assembly about two 
months before its dissolution, should not be called the Upper 
Chamber, and should not, as he was careful to remark, be 
entrusted with the control of the ‘ Administration,” but 
only of the Government. In other words, it is not to 
master the Ministry of the Interior, and so guide the elec- 
tions. The Committee, convinced or over-awed, appears 
disposed to give way, and is loudly accused by the Right 
of weakness, particularly on Ministerial responsibility. The 
Right, however, has taken no step this week, and its tone has 
probably been moderated by the adhesion of M. Casimir 
Perier and a large section—11 members—of the Left Centre, 
who have broken away from the Left to join, as they think, the 
winning side. If their adherence is thorough, the Right have of 
course a majority, but we suspect the condition of their adhesion 
is obedience to M. Thiers. 


Half the French Deputies are, it is said, playing Abbé Sieyes, 
and drawing up Constitutions. They have them printed as thin 
pamphlets, and give them to their friends, who accept them with 
the kind of feeling with which workmen accept tracts. They do 
not like to say No, and they reflect that paper will twist into 
pipe-lights. One of these amateur Benthams is M. Langlois, who 
has really got an idea. Ile would form all the members of the 
Assembly rejected at the next election into a Second Chamber, 
the seats to be held for life, and to be filled as vacancies occur 
by co-optation. That would be the very beau ideal of a Conser- 
vative Chamber. If M. Langlois would only add that the Second 
Chamber, like the Convocation of York till lately, should never 
sit, Franee would adopt his suggestion with enthusiasm, and he 
might be first Speaker. 


The Times’ correspondent at Philadelphia appears to think 
that the Sandwich Islands will really be annexed to the United 
States. A strong squadron has been despatched to Honolulu to 
prevent English interference, and orders have been sent to the 
American Minister to keep the Government well informed. This 
opinion, we imagine, reflects accurately the policy of President 
Grant, but it is by no means clear that it is endorsed either by 
the Senate or the islanders. The latter seem half-inclined to 
accept a collateral of the Kamehameha family, a native Prince 
described as able and resolute, but of ‘‘ very mixed character,”— 
the latest euphuism, we suppose, for no character at all. 


The great Strike in South Wales continues, with little hope of 
a termination. The masters are resolute, not to say savage ; 
the 10,000 colliers, who have a Union, are equally determined, 
and the 40,000 ironworkers, who have no Union, cannot help 
themselves. The men are sacrificing £100,000 a week in wages, 
and are going on the rates in great numbers. No violence has 
yet been offered to anyone, but there is a sullen bitterness 
between the ironworkers and the colliers, and there is one cause 
of immediate danger. The colliers needed to feed the engine 
pumps were at first allowed to remain, but were afterwards with- 
drawn, avowedly in order that the mines might be flooded. To 
prevent such a catastrophe, the overseers, viewers, and other 
non-commissioned officers have begun to cut coal for themselves, 
and are now, it is stated, threatened by the colliers. We 
have an impression, from the tone of all the accounts that 
the present quiet will not last, an impression shared by the 
Government, which has, it is stated, quietly collected all the 
Volunteers’ rifles and deposited them in a place of safety. The 
masters continue to refuse arbitration, and avow themselves ready 
to fight on to the bitter end. The worst point against the 
masters seems to be that they are using their immense power ina 





spirit of bitterness and bravado, and the worst point against.the 
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men is that with their immense wages a month’s idleness sends | bers whose views neutralise each other. Chelsea heard Speeches 
from its two members, Sir Charles Dilke and Sir Henry Hoare 
on Monday. They didn’t agree in anything except points of very 
small detail,—opposing the Permissive Bill, supporting the repeal of 
| the 14th section of the Mutiny Act, and supporting such a change 
| of the Masters and Servants’ Act as would have prevented the 
| miscarriage of justice in relation to the gas stokers. 
Sir Charles Dilke seemed to wish to have neither an Army nor ag 
Navy to speak of, and asked indignantly what we want with our 
present large Navy; and though he did not make a Republicay 
| speech this year, his republican sentiments are of course the 
| chief ‘note’ of Sir Charles Dilke as a politician, and he threy 
out a hint about secularising the revenues of the Church for the 
sake of paying the estimates of the Education Vote. Sir Henry 
Hoare insisted strongly on the need for efficiency in both Army 
and Navy, and on the practical disappearance of allies of 
Great Britain on the Continent of Europe. And with relation to 
KL Republicanism, ‘ Nothing on earth would induce him to support 
By one of these Bills all the Catholic ‘ seminaries” for boys | Republicanism as Republicanism was understood in this country, 
will be abolished, and every Catholic will have to attend the State He should vote for a Royal dowry in the future, as he had done 
grammar schools, When they reach the age of college students | jy the past.” 'The catholic-minded meeting cheerfully voted, with 











them on the poor-rate. Se 

Count Eulenburg and General Von Roon are both very | 
anxious to have it understood that the new Prussian Ministry 
does not differ from Prince Bismarck’s in its anti- Romanist tenden- 
cies, though it now seems quite certain, both from what General 
Von Roon says and from what he omits to say, that while support- 
ing the Districts’ Administration Bill, he was by no means disposed | 
to support Prince Bismarck’s proposal for a sweeping reform | 
of the Herrenhaus, and that in this conservative mood of senti- | 
ment he was sustained by his master. With regard to the Roman 
Church, however, the new Ministry appears nearly as trenchant as 
its predecessor, and though we have no accurate details of the new 
bills introduced,—the Civil Marriage Bill, as opposed by the | 
Lutherans, is dropped for the present,—they would seem, from 
the accounts the Berlin correspondents give us, to be at least as | 


Fo § \ 
r the rest, 


severe as was expected. 








they will be allowed to study in Catholic colleges, but before they | put one or two dissentients, its perfect confidence in both members! 


become eligible for livings they will be examined by the State in 
classics, literature, philosophy, history, and natural science, and not 
allowed to take the living without passing the examination. 


The National Congress of Trades’ Unions has held three in- 


This | teresting meetings this week, but its only important action hag 


is, of course, intended to secure their attendance in the ordinary | been to resolve that the workmen desire the total abolition of all 


University classes, and probably will, to a great extent, secure | 
| it makes persuasion to quit work a conspiracy, the alteration of the 


it. But the most stringent provision follows, that even after 


laws against Unions, the repeal of the conspiracy law, so far ag 


passing the examination, no priest may be appointed to a living | Criminal Law Amendment Act, and the admission of all workmen 


if the State objects,—and this apparently, as far at least as we 
know at present, quite without relation to the source of the 


Congregations who pay their own priest, as to State salaries, 
Further, no priest can be appointed only provisionally,—so as to 
be still under the power of his Bishop, and to be liable to have 
his appointment cancelled if he is not subservient enough,—for 
more than a year. 


the Law of the State; and a tribunal to try such offences is estab- 
lished. An appeal to this Court is given to any priest deprived by a 
Bishop, and if any priest is legitimately s0 deposed, the Bishop 


candidate acceptable to the State within a year. The Bishops, 
too, are to be made, as far as law can make them, absolutely 
independent of the Pope. We should no more disapprove of a com- 
pulsory literary pass examination for the priesthood than for one 
for the medical profession ; but for the rest, the object of these 
measures really is to make the Roman Catholic religion, as held by 
Ultramontanes,—who are, since the late decree, the only Roman | 
Catholics—unlawful in theory, and in practice unmanageable. | 


is to be fined £150 (1,000 thalers), unless he fills the vacancy witha 
| 


Mr, Childers, the Chancellor for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
made an able speech to his constituents at Pontefract on Mon- | 
day, which has been much assailed, and of the general drift of | 
which we have spoken sufficiently elsewhere. With reference to | 
the statement that England now requires before everything “rest,” 
Mr. Childers made a very happy quotation from a Conservative | 
speech on the state of India, made by Mr. Burke, the brother of | 
the late Viceroy (the Earl of Mayo) :—‘‘ It has been said that | 
India wants rest, that we have been introducing new laws at such | 
a rate that the people are perplexed, distracted, and bewildered, | 
and that the plethora of new laws tends to shake the stability of | 
the Government, If rest means that the principle on which the 
Government has been carried on for the last fourteen years ought 
not to be reversed, I agree that the country ought to have rest; 
but if rest means abstention from introducing reforms in the | 
social condition of the people which the rapid change of circum- 
stances requires, I say rest means retrogression. Again, if rest 
means abstention from reform in the administration, I say rest 
means a continuance of admitted abuses.” For ‘ India’ read ‘ the 
United Kingdom,’ said Mr, Childers, and no words could be more 
applicable,—perhaps more applicable even than they are to India 
itself. And Mr, Childers’s speech was an able and striking 
comment on the text, showing how many alterations of law the 
wonderfully ‘rapid change of cireumstances” during the 
last thirty years has forced upon us, and for how many more 
valuable changes of the kind there is room and a loud demand, 
changes which do not imply, and indeed directly tend to avert, 
anything like revolution. : 


There is certainly something large-minded about an English 
constituency, It appears rather to like haying a couple of mem- | 


| : . : 
| the remedy for that is to select just men, not to neutralise Haman 


| very great the excuse is valueless, 


who are electors to sit on juries when workmen’s cases are being 


tried. With most of these views we coincide, and particularly in 


salary,—applying as much to the salaries raised by voluntary | the necessity of remodelling the law of conspiracy ; but the work- 


men are wrong about the jury, as they were wrong in trying to 
extort a pardon for the gas stokers out of Mr. Bruce. It is 
their interest that the Courts should be independent, and par- 
dons be granted or refused, without reference to votes. If they 


And again, no priest can continue to officiate | have a right to be represented on juries, so have the masters and 


if deprived of his living by a judicial sentence for offences against | 


the public, and juries would speedily become little Parliaments, 
intent not on justice, but on party victories. No doubt too 
many magistrates, and some judges, display class-feeling ; but 


by seating Mordecai by his side. 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday 
a letter was read from Mr. Lowe, finally refusing to provide 
Treasury funds for an Arctic Expedition. The Challenger 
Expedition will cost a great deal of money, ‘‘ and it would not 
be right” to send out a second scientific expedition just when 
the public revenue was burdened with the expenses of the first. 
The force of that argument would depend entirely upon the 
amount it is proposed to expend in each case, but unless it is 
The old argument for Arcti¢ 
expeditions is still unanswerable, namely, that they are bloodless 
campaigns which train naval officers in time of peace almost as well 
or quite as well as war would do, It is not to the debit of science but 
of national defence that an Arctic expedition should be carried, 
more especially while we have never yet fairly tried what a good 
steamer could accomplish. At least, one competent officer asserts 
in the Times that it is possible to steam across the Pole, and 
bring the ship through Behring’s Straits into the Southern Seas. 


The Central Chamber of Agriculture on Monday had an inter- 
view with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to ask for the aboli- 


tion of the Malt-tax. The speakers used all the well-known 


| arguments, the best of which is that the tax prevents the culti- 


vation of inferior barley on lands well suited to it; but did not 
seem to perceive that, as cheap beer might kill the Spirit-duty, 
beer must be taxed somehow. Nor did Mr. Lowe raise that 
question, but declared that the public were mistaken in suppos- 
ing that he would have a large surplus at his command. He did 
not believe there would be a possibility of greatly reduce- 
ing the Malt-tax, which yields at present seven millions 
a year, and he did not see how to impose any tax in 
its stead. He believed if he took off the tax to-morrow 
the benefit would go to the landlord, who would raise rent in the 
same proportion, and who put forward their tenants to fight a battle 
not their own. Mr. Lowe’s reference to the surplus is a little 
vague, as no one assigns him seven millions, but we suppose he 
means that he will have about four, and that two of this will be 
surrendered according to promise to the Municipalities, who are 
to have the House-duty, and perhaps the local licenses, dog-tax, 
carriage-tax, horse-tax, &e. 
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hes “The Tories have got a splendid candidate for Wigtonshire, | for a completion of the wise Education policy Mr. Forster 
are, Mr. Vans Agnew, who must, one would think, be looking for the | has initiated, and should not shrink from the conclusions re- 
ery succession to Mr. Disraeli. He is a staunch Tory, he tells the | quired by their own logic, is of the first importance. No 
of electors, and therefore he is for the abolition of hypothec, for the | doubt Mr. Dixon and _ his friends do not see half the difficulties 
age surrender of the ground-game to the farmers, and for a law | of the extension of compulsion to the rural districts. 
the securing unexhausted improvements to the occupier, just pre- |The fear of new rates in these districts is of the wildest 
Pat, cisely the things Scotch Tories are desirous to prevent. Indeed, | description, and it is hardly possible to force new rates 
ra | he is for things much more advanced than these, for he says, “‘as| upon them where the existing school accommodation is, 
ur | to changes, we must follow the wishes of the community. All| as it often is, fully up to the mark. But to elect a School 
ca power really rests with the masses, and ultimately their wishes | Board, for the sole duty of enforcing children’s attendance, where 
she must be carried into effect.” In other words, Mr. Vans Agnew | there is no occasion either to raise a rate or build a School Board 
ited is ready to do whatever the masses bid him do, and to call their | school, is a proceeding of very dubious policy. Popularly elected 
the bidding the Tory creed. If that is Toryism, what is ultra- Boards with hardly anything to do are sure to quarrel to fill up 
ry Radicalism ? We suppose it is hopelessness which makes Scotch | the time. And it certainly does seem that where there is neither 
my Tories talk like this, but we doubt if it will recommend them to | a rate to be imposed and administered, nor a school to be directly 
of the farmers. They like meat, and they like bone; but hang gristle! | managed, the machinery of a School Board is quite in excess of 
to renee a its work, On the other hand, the existing School Committees, 
ort Mr. Otway addressed his constituents at Chatham on Thursday or the Petty Sessions, would not be at all trustworthy bodies to 
ry. evening. He declared that he had quitted the Foreign Office entrust with compulsory powers, and the question is one of 
me rather than be a party to the abolition of the neutrality | no slight difficulty. Still it is the duty of the Government to 
th of the Black Sea demanded by Russia in so insolent a manner, | shrink no longer from grappling with a difficulty, some solution of 
rs! and hinted that Lord Granville would have stood by his own | which is absolutely essential to the greatest English work it has 
| dignified language, but was overruled. We have now in conse- | hitherto achieved. 
- nence got before us a Central Asian question, upon which he ; eee mapel 
4 g q P , . 
as would recommend Government to come to no understanding The theological badgering of candidates for the office of school- 
all with Russia. If they enter Khiva, let us enter Khelat. If they master in Birmingham, by the Birmingham School Board this 
ts advance beyond Khiva, let us march to Khiva. Mr. Otway told | Week, is a thorough discredit to that Board, and a bad omen, not 
he his hearers that Prince Bismarck said the other day, ‘What is | 8° much for the cause of religious as of national education of any 
en the good of England? Everybody knows she won't fight. No- | kind. Just the same badgering might have taken place as to the 
ng body knows what is her opinion on any matter ; it is this one day, mode in which the candidates would teach either history or 
in and that the next.” So the Czar Nicholas also thought. morality,—indeed, as regards moral casuistry, it might have been 
k. ALERT A much worse. As regards theology, a strong-minded candidate 
to The Daily News of yesterday seems angry at our explanation | would have persisted in saying steadily that he did not intend to 
is of the method of the University of London in relation to the | teach to the young distinctions to some extent at least too refined 
I exclusion from a Mixed» University’s curriculum of authors| for them, and certainly inappropriate to a national school 
2 likely to excite controversial feelings, and replies that where | containing children of all kinds of faith. So easy and sound a 
id books are not prescribed by the University of London, it is in | reply could not have been given in relation either to morality or 
8, order to “prevent undue limitation of the subject; ” that “ the | history. 
0 University of London has never had to provide for, and never " . . . , 
it has contemplated, such a state of things as exists in Ireland, or Mr. oe a ba cn ype eae oa - 
0 anything analogous to it;” and that, in the curriculum for the et Oe ee SS es a Sen her 
5 te ae ‘ Lords of the Treasury when President of the Poor Law Board, 
London Bachelor of Laws’ degree, Sir Henry Maine’s ** Ancient | ~. : ‘ : 
a or x “ with other documents of the same kind, and his speeches in the 
Law” and Austin’s “ Lectures on Jurisprudence,” both likely to " : ‘ P 
: : . : House of Commons during 1871 on the subject of Local Taxa- 
y be disagreeable to Roman Catholics, are still prescribed. On the | |. : 
le : = tion and Local Government Reform,—no doubt as a contri- 
latter point, as to the specification of these two authors for the : . : : . 
, spe . bution towards the discussion of the County Finance Bill 
< Law degree, the Daily News is right, and we were in error. But * : . , 
t of the coming session. Mr. Goschen states that he has omitted 
then Bachelors of Laws have almost always passed the Bachelor ; . - . : 
| ; certain ‘‘ detailed statements ” of which he has now published only 
a of Arts’ degree, and are mature men, no longer under College . . ‘ , 
, ae - : : age ; ©” | the summaries, but there is one detailed statement of which he 
training, and the difficulties which arise in relation to Catholics h blished mee a the lit aon 
e still in statu pupillari do not affect them. It is matter of fact, and Ce re ee ee ee ee 
. aeaed ; ; good reason to be jealous for the recognition of the very great 
8 one perfectly well known to the writer of the article, that the : ness , 
a ‘ . % 6 Palit " ” services they often perform for politicians without due acknowledg- 
¢ | motive with which books like Mill’s “ Political Economy” and : “ . 
ie : 2 ment, we venture to recall it to his memory. It was this: ‘‘ I have 
8 ‘¢ Logic,” and other books of that nature, were banished from the \ : ° ential saat the ealeaht : 
! University’s curriculum, was not merely the wish to avoid undue ee ee so areca gpa wee - 
nage é - : . ance which Mr. Robert Giffen has rendered me in the collection of 
t limitation, but to get over the religious difficulty which affects |). . : ae —_ 
| “Sede hat : eae pets historical materials, and in the compilation of the various Tables 
’ the University of London in a less degree indeed than it would : - - “* “ “tage 
i ese age a aeee seis . , | contained in Appendix A and C.” Mr. Goschen says in his new 
affect a mixed University in Ireland, but still in a very substantial , ‘ . 
: : rm, | preface, ‘‘ 1 have tabulated every item of trustworthy information 
3 degree,—and also that the expedient is largely successful. The : , : e , 
i a al which a vigorous research has enabled me to discover.” Isit not 
argument of the Daily News of yesterday amounts pretty nearly : , , , 
i aaa . . ’ . : reasonable to suppose that the indefinite article before “‘ vigorous 
i to this,—‘the Catholics of Ireland won't be satisfied with any cea despite ; 
i apt ’ : 2 ‘ ’.| research ” included Mr. Giffen’s labours at least as much as his 
fair mixed system,’—which surely is a question for them,—‘and if : : : 
. 4 d ip Bb 5 cy . | own, and would it not have been more just to repeat in a book 
they will, they shan’t, because we won’t concede it,’ which is intelli- . , . 
gibi a ieet hee alain lik M t is hardl which will come into the hands of at least four readers for every 
| i, ae a ew etna the just acknowledgment there recorded ? 
worthy of the usually cultivated equanimity of our contemporary, pins wd CAV Siero 
which has an unfortunate strain of the Orangeman’s intolerance | We regret to notice the death of Mr. Hannay, Consul at Barce- 





| lona, a very witty and accomplished man of letters, who had been 
ERS NCL la midshipman, and wrote two of the best sea novels, ‘ Sing! eton 
fl The way before the Government in the matter of the Educa- Fontenoy ” and ‘“‘ Eustace Conyers.” There are chapters in the 
| tion question is by no means smooth, but we trust a hint former which for wealth of political epigram rival anything Mr. 
thrown out by Mr. Forster in his interview with the London  jsraeli has ever produced. Mr. Hannay was a strong Tory of 
School Board, that time will with difficulty be found this type now becoming almost extinct,—the Horatian Tory, who 
Session to deal with the subject of Compulsion, is not likely to be | would only have heard St. Paul gladly after he had heard him 
justified in fact. Nothing could injure the Government more quote Menander, and holds polish to be an indispensable intel- 
with the Liberal party, nothing would injure Mr. Forster more jectual quality. He had bitter prejudices, and was perfectly 
as the first real Education Minister, the first true statesman who | reckless in his condemnation of individuals ; but he had genuine 
has dealt with this subject, than any appearance of faltering in | wit, keen insight into character, was, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
a policy once carefully sketched out. The violence of the 4) unusually able speaker, and was through a very difficult life 
members of the Education League does not matter,—Mr. George always independent and himself. His literary defect was a certain 
Dixon at Bristol, on Wednesday, spoke wildly and violently of want of general sympathy, of which he was, we think, con- 
Mr. Forster as intriguing for another ‘‘ unholy alliance ” with | scious, and which spoiled his career as an Editor in Scotland. 

the Conservatives, and so on,—but that the Government should i 
not disappoint the genuine desire of all the moderate Liberals 


mixed in its otherwise strenuous Liberalism. 


| Consols were on Friday 92} to 924. 
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TOPICS OF T HE DAY. |served there ; and if it did, the Fence ‘tan ioe ne 


LORD GRANVILLE AND COUNT SCHOUVALOFF. 


EN months ago, while commenting on the large concessions | 


made to Great Britain by the Dutch upon the Westéin 
Coast of Africa, we observed that doubtless the quid pro quo 
was some concession on our part as to the Island of Sumatra. 
No hint, however, was given of any such transaction having 
been desired or completed either in Parliament or the Press, 
and the whole affair had passed out of English memory, when 
at the beginning of December there appeared in the Guzette of 
India, not in the London Gazette, an official copy of a conven- 
tion ratified at the Hague February 17, 1872, by which Her 
Britannic Majesty “ desisted from all objections to the exten- 
sion of the Netherland dominion in any part of the island 
of Sumatra,” that is to say, resigned all those reversionary 
claims in that island which were guarded by the Treaties of 
1824, and which have for nearly fifty years impeded the 
natural extension of Dutch power in the Eastern Archipelago. 
There is not the faintest objection that we know of to be 
made to the arrangement. The conquest of the Archipelago | 
is the Dutchman’s business, not ours—though we might wish | 


ae 


:from English politicians with a great deal too much care, 
|The British Government cannot hope to be strong in Asig 
| without the support, if not of the people, at least of the Par- 
liamentary personages who, as to this transaction, have 
been kept in profound ignorance, while the Indian Govern- 
ment, which is more independent of opinion, has next to no 
authority over the Teheran Mission. It pays half the money, 
and has about a tenth of the control. We quite admit the 
difficulty of knowing anything in Teheran without secret- 
service money to spend in buying knowledge, and the pre- 
posterous stinginess of Mr. Rylands and the House of Commons 
about granting any; but still the British Government has 
friends in most places, and hears a good deal one way or 
another, and we are rather afraid that the truth is this,—that 
the transaction was known to our Mission in Teheran, was 
reported to the Foreign Office, that the Foreign Office 
listened as it would have listened to some report from a 
Consul at Timbuctoo, and that it has only been awakened to 
the whole matter by subsequent information. If that is the 
truth, it is a truth not calculated to inspire confidence in the 
result of the negotiations which must be proceeding between 


his government were a little more vivifying—we were playing | this country and Russia, which on the Continent are regarded 
a very invidious part in insisting on rights we never intended | as of the highest importance, and which in London attract so 
to use, and we received an ample quid pro quo, We gave up | little attention that the few journalists who comprehend their 
no territory in our own possession, and we became supreme | possible bearing apologised for wearying their readers with the 
upon the coast of Western Africa, with of course indefinite | subject. The general drift of information this week is, no 
rights in the interior westward. Still we cannot but doubt, favourable to Lord Granville’s firmness. The state- 
think that the secrecy of diplomacy has in this matter been | ment is that he has insisted that Khiva shall be punished, 
pushed very far. We have conceded to Holland the power of but not conquered, apparently not because he cares about 
building a very great colonial dominion, which she may sell or Khiva—which deserves care about as much as the Bourbon 
eede to-morrow to the German Empire, and so far as we know, | Kingdom of Naples—but because Russia, once in possession of 
no human being in Parliament has ‘ever had a chance of ex-| the Khanate, would be too influential in Persia, and too near 
pressing an opinion about the matter. That is a very great the shortest route to Herat. Thatinsistance is entirely right, 
step to take in silence, and though it may be a right step, and | if he entertains, as we do, any fear for the independence of 
will excite no manner of attention even from Peers who are| Persia, but then what is the use of it, if the Foreign Office 
sadly in want of work, still it ought not to pass without a has not the support of the electorate, and how is that support 





word of reprehension. Secrecy should end at all events! 
before ratifications are exchanged, or Parliament has no 
authority whatever. The Foreign Office is not so well in- 
formed about Asia that it can be permitted to act without | 
check of any sort, even from remarks in the tea-room, either 
before events or after them, and we may some day find our- 
selves giving away rights essential to the Empire. Castlereagh | 
gave away Java without knowing, as he afterwards admitted 
to Sir 8. Raffles, what sort of possession it was; and though 
Lord Granville is not Castlereagh, and probably knows some- 
thing besides the art of managing Kings or Irish Peers in a 
drawing-room, still Asia must be to him a half-comprehended 
world. He is not the yielding man people misled by the 
American transactions imagine, and he will not cede Singa- 
pore after dinner ; but we could conceive of his making a mis- 
take about Papua which would give the Australians very fair 
ground for something more than complaint, or sanctioning 
arrangements in the Philippines which woull make aad 
Chinese trade at least twice as difficult to defend. 

We make these remarks not because their subject is of any | 
immense importance, though Hauptmann Miiller in Sumatra 
would beno joke, but because they throw a light on a very | 
curious statement in the Daily News of Wednesday, and onagood | 
deal of negotiation now proceeding. A leading writer in that 
journal who seems to know his subject affirms in the plainest 
terms that two years ago the Shah of Persia by secret treaty 
ceded the river Attreck to the Russian Government. That 
statement, of course, may be unfounded, or a mistake, or an 
exaggeration, but it looks true, being about the last thing 
anybody would invent; and if itis true, we should like to know 
why Parliament has never heard of the transaction. It means 
that Russia has made another and most important step towards 
the conquest of Persia, has obtained a lodgment on the mainland 
near Astrabad Bay, and has the right to construct a port at the 
mouth of the Attreck, from whence she can enter Khiva or 
Persia at will, or can much more easily than before advance 
towards Mesheed and Herat. Her great fleet upon the Caspian, 
now numbering, it is said, 49 steamers, has in fact a harbour 
in Persia with which nobody can interfere, and which might 
be slowly turned into an impregnable depot for stores, artillery, 
and men, Excessive pressure of some kind must have been 
applied at Teheran to secure such a cession, for these Asiatic 
Courts are jealous about territory, and know their 
own geography pretty well; and the transaction must, 
one would think, have become known to the British 








to be secured if this injudicious secrecy is to be so rigorously 
maintained? The people of England know no more why they 
should be annoyed or alarmed by the conquest of Khiva, 
or the cession of the Attreck, or the appointment of a 
Russianised Grand Vizier of Persia, than they know why 
they should be worried about a transaction in Niphon or 
Yesso, or rather less, for Japan has recently touched their 
imaginations. A few hundred of them probably guess that 
the journals would not all be discussing Central Asia without 
some reason for it, but the majority are as careless as if 
they had no Indian Empire, a great deal more careless, 
we are told, than the speculators of Frankfort, who 
are watching the affair with an anxiety not quite unfounded. 
The Russian Government is evidently going on. It cannot 
put up with the defeat it has sustained in Khiva, any more 
than we could put up with a defeat in Scinde, and is collect- 
ing forces for an expedition which we do not intend to resist 
or interrupt. Consequently we skall have to convince Russia 
that, after obtaining victory, after occupying Khiva, she must 
retire ; and how, unless the whole country speaks as with one 
voice, are we to do that? Her statesmen understand us per- 
fectly well, and know that no unpopular war will ever be 
waged by this country, while they have not the faintest means 
of discerning that a war for India is always a popular war, 
that the English electors do not intend to give their empire 
up, and will fight for Scinde as they will fight for Cornwall. 
This is the danger we see in adhering so closely as Lord Gran- 
ville is doing to the system of the Foreign Office, and a régime 
of secrecy only expedient when information might divide the 
people. We do not doubt that he means fighting for India, 
and fighting early rather than late. We do not doubt that if 
by a miracle he does not mean fighting, the people will give 
him a successor who will mean it very heartily indeed. But we 
do doubt whether with all this secrecy Count Schouvaloff 
will be convinced of the truth, whether he will not sus- 
pect brag, as Czar Nicholas did, whether he will not, from 
default of information, advise his master to a course from 
which a Russian Ozar cannot retreat. There is one thing 
a Romanoff dare not do, and that is trail the Russian flag. If 
the Count is convinced, the Khivan march will be an Abys- 
sinian expedition, very expensive, very creditable, and quite 
effective for its immediate end; but if he is not, it will bea 
conquest, and we may, in eighteen months, without the con- 
sent of either Empire, find ourselves at war. We do not of 
course expect that the Foreign Secretary should go down 
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among those pleasant and child-like friends of his at Dover, 
and make a thundering speech about his readiness for 
war, and so compel the Czar to choose between humilia- 
tion and a lifting of the glove. That is the course to which 
Berlin is urging us, with its sneering comments about the loss 
of prestige we sustain, comments pretty well lost upon John 
Bull’s plate armour of indifference and pride, and it would be 
the silliest of all courses open. But it would, we contend, be 
wiser, if the case stands as we believe it to stand, to let its 
nature be quietly but clearly understood, and let the Russian 
statesmen hear, as the result, that kind of growl which Mr. 
Thurlow Weed heard in 1861, when he ielegraphed to New 
York that Mason and Slidell should be released, for “ these 


people mean war.” 


MR. CHILDERS AT PONTEFRACT. 

N the able and ingenious essay on the analogies between 
l Physics and Politics, which we have elsewhere reviewed, 
the author describes the highest form of mind which an age 
of perpetual discussion develops out of types of character 
tamed and steadied by centuries of fixed grooves of habit and 
thought, as one of “animated moderation,’—as showing “a 
certain combination of energy of mind and balance of mind hard 
to attain, and harder to keep.” Nothing could describe better 
the tone of Mr. Childers’s able speech on Monday at Ponte- 


fract. Indeed, he might almost have been reading this | 


'for really remunerative expenditure that benefits the whole 
‘nation? On the contrary, we do not hesitate to say that the 
‘application of a margin gained by economy to such a work 
as education, with any outlay necessary for producing real 
efliciency in our Services, is far truer economy than its mere 
return to the people ; for it is at once economy and profitable 
investment on behalf of the whole nation, while its return to 
the people would result, of course, partly in private investment, 
and partly in mere unprofitable expenditure. The farmer 
who puts what he saves in diminished expenditure into 
necessary drainage, is not more provident than the Govern- 
‘ment which puts what it saves in diminished expenditure into 
education and national insurance. The reason we have more 
confidence in Mr. Childers’s economical professions than in 
|those of some other politicians and statesmen is, that he 
has always shown himself even more anxious for efficiency 
than for economy, that even in his principal administrative 
{mistake his aim was to economise energy while retrenching 
' what was redundant, and that throughout his Naval adminis- 
| tration he took the greatest pains, while he dispensed with 
_ Naval superfluities, to make the Fleet he retained as serviceable 
as possible, indeed as experienced in every way as it was pos- 
sible to make it in time of peace. That is the kind of 
| economy all true reformers most desire,—the economy which 
| utilises all the force we possess, and dispenses only with what 
|is expensive without being forcible. He may be taking a 
somewhat couleur-de-rose view when he says that “ although 


remark of Mr. Bagehot’s on the enormous value of the dis- | some pains had been taken to magnify some trifling changes 
position which waits “till the stream of impressions, whether | made by a successor into a reversal of my policy, I am happy 
those of life or those of art, have done all they have to do,,to be able to assure you that in all essential points 
and cut. their full type plainly on the mind,”—on the mis-| the Naval policy of 1869-70 has been maintained.” Mr, 
chievousness of that over-eagerness which acts too soon, and Goschen’s changes are perhaps more properly to be de- 
so “blurs the image” of the data on which action should scribed as very important modifications of a system which 
proceed,—before he addressed his constituents at Pontefract, | while better in itself, if perfect administrators could have been 


so completely does the speech convey the impression of poli- 
tical buoyancy pressing against the restraints of a cautious 
and conservative intellect anxious to sift well before acting, 


but never losing the keen impulse to improve what is improve- | 
able. This, indeed, seems to us the ground of the distaste | 
which the leading journal expresses for the speech, while | 


furnishing the excuse for its attack on it. It was felt that so 


strong a disposition to improve, so keen a sense of the feasi- | 


bility of large improvements, was all the more dangerous for 
the tone of caution, and of sympathy with existing beliefs 


and moral sympathies, in which it was expressed. So not 


unskilfully the 7imes suggested that what Mr. Childers really 
wished to do was to do nothing, only it would not have been 
wise to say so :—‘ We believe we do him no wrong in think- 
ing that he considers all these matters” [the completion of 
the Education policy by bringing every child in England 
within its scope, the reform of the higher Education 


in Ireland in accordance with the principles of reli- | 


gious liberty, the reform of the system of 
lar administration of our local affairs] “should be left 
alone, if it were not that the exigencies of public life make it 


popu- | 


_ provided for it, than the present, was more liable to suffer 
| seriously from an imperfect personnel. Still we hold that even 
| Mr. Childers’s blunders in this matter leaned to administrative 
| virtue’s side, that his was the sort of view which indicates 
strength more than weakness. We cannot, therefore, conceive on 
what ground it can be fairly alleged that Mr. Childers’s profes- 
sions of economical principle are hollow. He supports strongly, 
we are happy to see, the view of the Government that it is a part 
of the moral duty of England to put down the Slave trade; and 
we may say in general that his economy is of that kind which 
makes it more easy for England to discharge her whole duty 
_ without pressing hardly on the resources of the people, not of 
that less noble kind which looks toa saving of a few hundred 
thousand pounds as the be-all and end-all of good adminis- 
tration, and would gladly see England shorn of all her power 
| for good, rather than apply a national saving to the discharge 
_ of a neglected national duty. 
There is just as much reason for believing Mr. Childers 
|when he declares that one of his great objects in pressing 
reforms, like the proposed reform in education,—in England as 
regards primary education and in Ireland as regards Uni- 
versity education,—the proposed reform in the tenure of land, 





necessary that something should be done.” We think, on the 
contrary, that we do our leading contemporary no wrong in 'and the reform of our local administration, is for the sake of 
holding that it considers that all these matters should be left | redeeming our great old National Institutions, the House of 
alone, and that that is the only reason why it attributes to Lords, the Established Ohurch, and the institution of pro- 
Mr. Childers a suppressed desire for rest which is not  perty, from the charge of being obstructive to popular in- 
only not to be found in his speech by any unprejudiced | terests, and so prolonging their traditional hold on the im- 
mind, but runs counter to its whole tone and spirit,—a/|agination of the English people. Why such a statement 
suppressed desire for rest, let us add, which, if any large | should be supposed to imply that he is really indifferent to 
number of persons could be got to believe in it, would do more | all reform, though compelled for appearance’ sake to advocate 
to cripple Mr. Childers’s real influence with his party, which | it, it is not easy to conjecture. Our public men are not, for 
is every statesman’s chief lever, than any imputation of the most part, jesuitical casuists on either side of the House, 
rashness such as he has often had to contend with. But the and it is the plainest and soberest sense to say that the best 
only argument that is used to show that Mr. Childers veils a safeguard of Institutions supposed by their enemies to be 
real indifference to movement under good-sounding profes- hostile to the popular interests is to show that they do not, 
sions of zeal, is that he speaks in one part of his speech of practically at all events, stand in the way of even those 
the economical promises of the Government as having popular interests to which they are generally regarded as 
been fairly fulfilled already—a statement which the Zimes antagonistic, while to other equally real, though less 
is at some pains to deny. It can, however, only do so/| political, popular interests, both the Established Church 
by saying that the large reductions in the Navy and Army |and the law of property are essentially serviceable, if not, 
Estimates, — obtained, it is asserted and now generally | as the latter certainly is, absolutely indispensable. When Mr. 
admitted, not at the cost of efficiency, but in connection | Childers says he is favourable to religious education, though 









with much increased efficiency, with a fleet that is kept 
frequently at sea, and an Army which is tested by autumn 
campaigns,—are compensated by large additions in other direc- 
tions. Of course they are ;—by immense additions to the Edu- 
cation Vote; by the application of a large sum to the redemp- 
tion of Army Purchase; and by other productive expenditure, 

—but is economy less economy because it provides the means | 


‘bent on getting every child in the kingdom educated in the 


best way possible ; that he is not going to conspire against the 
union of Church and State, though favourable to every en- 


_largement of political privilege which shall make the Church 


more national; that he is anxious to make our proprietary 
laws and customs more popular by the repeal of the needless 
restrictions and complications with which they are now 
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hampered, and that he has no secret plot against the|desire that he should always send an intimation before he 
House of Lords, he says what ninety-nine out of every | speaks and should always leave the Chamber when he hag 
hundred Liberals say also, and say with no more simplicity spoken, and though protesting, he assents to this; but de. 
than he. Why is his Liberalism, any more than its Conserva- | mands as exceptions the right of debate on foreign ques. 
tive drift, to be sispected ? Has he been any less faithful to| tions, and the right to speak whenever his Ministers 
Liberalism than Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who made the other have asked for it with approval. That is to say, he gives 
day precisely the same kind of avowals, and professed to make | up nothing; though in compensation he claims a suspensiye 
them from the same motives? Mr. Childers has had the veto on every “resolution” of the Assembly lasting for 
opportunity of doing in office what he had promised todo when | three months. In other words, he can suspend the action 
in opposition, and though we do not doubt that Mr. Vernon | of the representatives on any point, even, to employ his 
Harcourt would do the same, yet it does seem unreasonable to own illustration, so serious a one as the organisation of the 
select the man who has been tried by office and never | Army, and then come down and explain to the Assembly and 
flinched from his Radical creed, for suspicion, while every the country his reasons for suspending it, just as often as he 
credence is given to the declamation of the independent mem- | likes,—can, that is, within the ninety days argue, and warn, 
ber. The truth is that insinuations against the sturdiness of | and threaten at discretion. Nothing prevents his making a 
the Government’s Liberalism is one of the pest modes of under- | speech a day. This is not to cease to be Premier, but to re- 
mining it, for a Government once assumed to have fallen into | main after an awkward fashion President and Premier both, 
lukewarmness about its own pledges, is lost. But we can find | to claim more power than he now has instead of less, to be 
no evidence either in Mr. Forster's, or Mr. Goschen’s, or Mr. | able to forbid without surrendering the right also to persuade. 
Stansfeld’s, or Mr. Cardwell’s, or Mr. Bruce’s, or Mr. Childers’s | A French Assembly must be very persistent indeed if it can 
speeches that the Government is “weary with the greatness of | keep on resolving to pass a vote which the Head of the 
its way.” 








There seems to us as much freshness, and as much | executive power has ninety days to evade, or soften, or inter- 
of that reticence which is the sign of weighty purpose, in | cept by oratory, by pressure, and by personal representations. 
them as ever. And from the “animated moderation ” of Mr. | Finally as to dissolution, the President merely accustoms the 
Childers’s address at Pontefract, we infer once more that the | Assembly and the electors to consider coolly that abhorrent 
campaign will open next February with not less freshness and | idea. He does not claim the right of dissolution. He does 
energy, and more of judicious caution than in any previous year. | not propose to vest it in anybody except the Assembly itself. 
He does not threaten to propose it immediately. He does 
not ask the Assembly to grant it speedily. He merely desires 
M. THIERS AND THE THIRTY. |that two months before dissolution the yttinee ong should 

ATCHING M. Thiers’ course in Versailles is like watching | create a second body, which shall watch over order and the 

some first-rate star on the boards of a minor theatre. | government of the country, but which shall not be an Upper 

The amazing and amusing merit of the actor, his adroitness, | Chamber; which shall not control the Administration, but 
his energy, his elocution, the perfection with which he knows | which shall, with those two restrictions, have any powers, any 
and plays his part, all blind us to his solitariness on the stage, | duration, and any position the Assembly may assign to it. In 
the weakness of his supporters, the wretchedness of the) other words, M. Thiers, whenever he has announced that 
scenery, even a certain tediousness in the plot of the drama} dissolution is inevitable, is left free to recommend, and 
itself. It is a terrible misfortune for France that this figure | recommend with all the authority of a President sure of 
should stand alone, but it is not altogether a misfortune for | support in the new elections, any kind of Second Chamber he 
the spectators. Their interest is concentrated and rivetted on | may prefer. It may be an elective Senate, or it may be a 
one man, in whose fortunes and whose policy they by degrees | Council appointed by the Assembly, or it may be a mere 
learn to take a keen and personal interest, such as they rarely | Committee, like the Committee of Twenty-five, invested with 
feel in the history of any mere Minister of any foreign State. certain powers during the interregnum, powers which, how- 
This week, for instance, M. Thiers commences his second | ever, will not include that control of the Home Office for 
battle with the Thirty with a vigour apparently increased by | which the Right so ardently sighs. M. Thiers may, of course, 
the momentary respite he has enjoyed between the acts. He| recommend some dangerous or impracticable plan—such, for 











instructs them, and warns them, and conciliates them, and 
defies them by turns, and always with more or less of success 
in reducing them to a single alternative, a final breach with 
him or the acceptance of his own policy almost as itstands. Their 
objects, it must be remembered, are to expel him from the 
Tribune, thus depriving him of his character of Premier, and 
reducing him to the position of a King, to establish Minis- 
terial responsibility, and to avoid a dissolution of the 
National Assembly. The President’s objects, on the| 
contrary, are to retain his right of speech on all 
great subjects, to evade Ministerial responsibility, and to 
prepare the way for a dissolution at the time he deems 
expedient. With an adroitness little less than marvellous, he 
has manipulated the Committee and the country, till it is 
nearly certain that in the teeth of a hostile majority he will 
succeed in having his own way. And on Tuesday he clearly 
formulated his own position. He is most respectful, but he 
surrenders nothing that he deems essential to his policy or his 
power. About Ministerial responsibility, for example, he is 
inexorably firm. He declines to discuss the subject at all, 
treats it as settled in previous conversations, and in his visit | 





example, as investing the Senate with right of dissolution— 
but considering that the Assembly will at the moment when 
its vote is taken be moribund, that the elections are sure to be 
liberal, that M. Thiers will be twice as powerful in the new 
Assembly as the old, and that the new representatives will be 


| jealous of their sovereignty, it is at least probable that he will 


recommend an ad interim arrangement, the institution of a Body 
just sufficiently legal to prevent the appearance of any break in 
the continuity of the governing power. The true constituent 


| work is relegated to the next Assembly, and M. Thiers emerges 


from his fight with this one armed with all the powers he 
possessed, with the additional power of suspending the opera- 
tion of a vote for three months, with the right of proposing a 
dissolution under the form of arranging for a Second Chamber, 
and with a certainty that the Chamber cannot dissolve itself 
without giving him and the country two months’ notice, during 
which he will be master of the situation. A more adroit use 
of his opportunities it would be impossible to conceive, so long 
as he could not ask the right of dissolution, which would be 
inconsistent with his theory that the Assembly wields the 
sovereign power. 

But it will be alleged the Thirty need not accept these pro- 





of Tuesday to the Thirty never alluded to the proposal. His | 
theory is that as much responsibility as is needed exists ; that | posals; they are simply the wishes of M. Thiers. Certainly 
he has admitted its existence by removing M. Lefranc from the | they are, and it is quite possible that the Committee may not 
Home Office, and that no more time is to be wasted over that | accede to them; but they are sure to debate them at great 
detail. The Committee apparently assents, for its own draft | length—every day being a gain to M. Thiers—are sure to 
makes no mention of responsibility, and so the President wins | concede something, and are wholly unable, if they do not con- 
his first stroke, gets rid of a proviso which by itself would | cede enough, to prevent his going down to the Assembly and 
reduce him to the position he is determined not to assume. | taking the vote of the whole body with a resignation in his 
Then as to his presence in the Tribune, he is ready to “submit | hand, and the right of demonstrating then and there the 
his own judgment” to that of the Committee, to “ bear | necessity of dissolution. The Assembly has never yet defeated 
practical inconvenience,” to ‘‘ concede” every point at stake | him in full Session, and is not likely to defeat him now, when 
except one, his right to address the Assembly whenever an | he is only asking in the face of the country that dissolation 
address seems to him expedient. That this is precisely the | shall be made possible by provision against an interregnum. 
right the Thirty wish to abolish is certain, but it is treated by | The country does not care to refuse him the Tribune. The 
the President asa mere matter of detail. His mode of fighting Assembly may, of course, refuse his application, and dismiss 
on this subject is almost comic initsingenuity. The Committee | him; but so they can now, and in raising a new subject of 
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debate, M. Thiers evokes no new source of danger. If the 
Assembly were resolved, it could easily find a pretext for dis- 
missal; but it is not resolved, and will not be more resolved 
because M. Thiers concedes in form its main, though use- 
Jess demand, a modification of his own unlimited right of 
appearance in the Tribune, while securing a right to appear 
when he likes, and pressing his own demand that the 
contingency of dissolution should be provided for. On the 
contrary, the mere introduction of that topic, the mere 
reference to dissolution as inevitable, diminishes the power of 
the majority, who are only strong while they have no con- 
stituents either to consult or to fear. The moment a 
re-election becomes possible, they must think of their seats ; 
and fighting M. Thiers and the Republic is, as they well 
know, only the way to lose them. Even their own proposi- 
tion does not help to save them, for, as they have acknow- 
ledged, only the Administration can coerce elections, and 
under their own draft proposal M. Thiers remains master of 
the Administration. He cannot perhaps do as he likes, but 
he can stop them from doing as they like, and that is quite 


sufficient. 





THE GERMAN IRRITATION WITH ENGLAND. 


V* commented a short time ago on the curious indications 
\ of soreness betrayed by Germany at the Pope’s invec- 
tive,—the more curious that the attack on the Roman Church 
was a deliberately planned popular movement in which the 
German Liberals delighted, and which they can have hardly 
supposed to be likely to bring them soft wordsfrom Rome. But 
the same excessive sensitiveness to external impressions of 
what they are doing appears to follow the Germans in other 
directions, and this week we have a curious evidence of it in 
the outburst of exultation of the New Prussian (Cross) Gazette, 
—now, we believe, a regular Government organ,—over Eng- 
land’s declining position in the world, and what it is pleased to 
regard as its recent humiliation by other Powers. It rejoices 
over the Russian advance on Khiva as threatening our Indian 
Empire, on the German negotiations for Delagoa Bay as raising 
up a powerful rival for our British settlements in Africa, and 
on the American competition with us for the Sandwich 
Islands,—this last a very questionable sort of historical fact 
to go upon, and as far as we know not likely at pre- 
sent to be verified,—as a blow to our power in the Pacific 
Ocean. However, the article of the official journal did 
not need much text, and the German Emperor’s decision 
against us and in favour of the United States in the San 
Juan case, would no doubt have served it quite as well as 
the questionable event in the Sandwich Islands. The 
writer evidently only needed an excuse for saying that in 
various parts of the world Great Britain is very likely to 
come into direct collision with Russia, with Germany, and 
with the United States, and that whenever it does so the star 
of England will be seen to be waning, and the star of the 
three great Powers which might divide the world between 
them to be waxing. Whether the fact be so or not,—and on 
this we have our own opinion,—we do not feel at all annoyed 
at Germany for wishing it to be so, and for allowing the wish 
to be father to the thought. That is Germany’s own affair. 
Historical speculations of this kind are seldom of much value, 
and hardly ever when they are put forth in a bitterness of 
feeling as strong as appears to have animated this article. 
Few men can keep their intellects so cool when the subject is 
one that greatly heats their temper, as to compute the future 
as shrewdly as if they had no eager desire to gratify. It is inter- 
esting, however, to discuss why it is that Germany seems so ill- 
disposed towards Great Britain at the present time, why it evi- 
dently delights her to think that the British star is waning, 
and certain to pale, not merely before her own rising star, 
but before that of barbarous Russia, and the great, but as yet 
only half-fledged power which commands the resources of the 
chief part of the Western Continent. What have we done 
that Germany should be almost as angry with us as the United 
States were far more intelligibly and excusably during the 
Civil War, when so large a proportion of the culture and 
political influence of England was deeply pledged to the cause 
of the South ? 

We suppose the great cause of irritation against us is that 
we have not “sympathised” with Germany in her recent 
achievements,—the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, for 
Instance, the demand of so huge an indemnity from France, 
and to some extent, again, her campaign against the Roman 
Church. True, we sympathised cordially enough with the 


| national uprising that met the first symptoms of French aggres- 
| sion, with the noble movement towards German unity, and 
' recently, again, with the popular battle against the Conservative 
Herrenhaus of Prussia. But as girls sometimes say, the real 
use of sympathy is to reconcile you to yourself when you have 
done something questionable, something you are not half- 
satisfied with in your own mind, while sympathy is no par- 
| ticular satisfaction when it only verifies your own profound 
conviction that what you did would have been no less right 
even if all the world had said otherwise. It is really odd, this 
| deep sentimental desire for national sympathy which so many 
‘great nations,—especially those of recent origin,—seem 
'to show. One would suppose that the common human 
love of sympathy would be sutficiently satisfied in the case of 
a nation by the vast number of concordant sentiments in- 
‘cluded within the bounds of the nation itself; and in some 
eases, that of Great Britain, of Italy, and probably of Spain 
| (though there it may be due to the complete moral isolation 
| of Spain), so it seems to be. Many Englishmen are very sensi- 
| tive as to the loss of British power and importance abroad, 
but we hardly ever knew a case in which the opinion of a 
foreign nation on that subject increased or excited that sensi- 
tiveness. On the contrary, we are apt to cheer up directly we 
have our own bad opinion of ourselves echoed from abroad, and 
| to say, “ After all, it’s not true in your sense, though it is in 
|ours; you don’t know what a lot of mettle and resource there 
is left in us.” We rather think the Italians have the same kind 
of feeling, which is the more remarkable because Italy is a newly 
made nation. The Italians are never weary of severely criticis- 
ing themselves, but they are apparently almost as pachyder- 
matous as we are to criticism from outside. On the other hand, 
Germany and America evidently feel a certain half-distrust, 
half-contempt for the national opinion of Germany and Ame- 
rica, and are not thoroughly content with themselves till they 
see their own opinion echoed by an impartial observer. And as, 
in Germany’s case at least, England certainly is that impartial 
observer, as she gave Germany hearty sympathy in the move- 
ment towards national unity and the uprising against French 
dictation and the genuine reform movement which has recently 
reorganised the provincial administration of justice in Prussia, 
there is no doubt that the regret, and frequently the indigna- 
tion, we have expressed at the high-handed proceedings, quite 
unprecedented in the history of war, by which Germany has 
stained the good cause in which she took up arms, have caused 
that rankling sense of self-distrust and discomfort in Germany 
which is a certain cause of irritation. 

Perhaps there is another feeling at work in the matter. 
Before the Danish and Austro-Prussian wars, Germany, though 
a congeries of by far the most highly cultivated States in 
Europe, had no political weight, and rather delighted in 
the intellectual impartiality and ‘ detachment ’ of her political 
judgments. Her citizens came to these subjects from the 
purely sentimental or the purely intellectual point of view, 
and while delighting to sing of “The German Rhine,” or 
“ Schleswig-Holstein Sea-surrounded,” perfectly well knew 
how to separate between Germany’s political idealisms and 
her actual life, and had that kind of clearness of vision which 
a purely passive position gives. But now for some years back 
she has been mounting rapidly in the scale of actual power, 
till she finds herself far higher, in her own belief at least, 
than Great Britain ever was, and suddenly all the calm of her 
political mind has forsaken her. Passions and excitements of 
a quite new kind take the place of historical analysis, and the 
unaccustomed whirl of emotion and thought discomposes the 
clear-headed Germans, and makes them hardly able to find 
themselves in the new situation. Naturally, therefore, they 
look to the country with whose political judgment they had 
previously to their own rise in power always felt the 
most sympathy, for verification of the heated views they 
are beginning to entertain, and are a little disturbed 
at finding so much divergence from their own estimate. They 
fall back, therefore, on the countries of “ destiny ’—the 
big countries, Russia and America—for justification of their 
own quite new feelings of national exaltation, and as the 
habitual tone of political thought in these countries is quite 
new to them, and they are quite educated enough to detect 
| the false ring in its grandiose manner, there is a little shame 
in their feeling as they range themselves along with Russia 
and America, and pose as one of, the destined rulers of a 
tripartite world. When a bitter social radical who has 





long been accustomed to satirise the high West-End way 
|becomes rich and joins the West-End himself, there is 
| always a trace of defiance about the manner in which he con- 
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forms to the ways of his new associates. He seems to dare| between the Educational Reformers and the Inns of Court, 
his old friends to forbid him these new-fangled ways, and is | and it was won solely by the menace of action on the part of 
conscious to the very bottom of his soul of respecting himself a| the Legal Education Association. But as the rest of the 
little less for falling into them, which makes him sensitive and | reforms demanded by the Association remained ungranted, as 
angry. So the Germans have never been accustomed to | nothing had been done to found a General School of Law, or 
‘high faluting,’ and are secretly disinclined to it; it is a even to transfer the administration of the inadequate existing 
barbaric and poor sort of intellectual attitude, not worthy | system from the irresponsible government of the Inns to a 
of their cultivated minds. Still they are going, and are| responsible and fairly-selected governing body, and as the 
at present resolved to go, on the same lines as the ‘ high | Ministry declined, on the ground of want of time, to take up 
faluting’ nations; the only sympathy they can get is from|the question in the Session of 1872, Sir Roundell Palmer 
the gigantic powers which are a law to themselves, and| brought forward, on the 1st of March last, two resolu- 
plead their own magnitude as the excuse for what they do. | tions, the one recommending the foundation of a School 
That is an awkward kind of sympathy for Germans, and they |of Law as a teaching body, the other advising the 








show their sense of it by a little more ostentatiously defiant 
attitude than ever, and by trying to think of the quiet dis- 
approving criticism they hear as if it were only the ignorant 
objection of a child not worth listening to. No wonder 
they are discomforted and irritable. We ought to allow for 
the difficulty of the situation, and not censure too severely 
the first gestures of an undisciplined hand practising dicta- 
torial airs to which the genius of Germany has not accustomed 
her, and from which we may hope that the national 
modesty and culture of Germany will yet wean her. 





THE TRAINING OF LAWYERS. 

HE world is waiting in somewhat anxious suspense to dis- 
cover how far Lord Selborne will justify in office the 

high expectation that has been formed of his courage and 
capacity as a Law Reformer. We do not in the least know 
how far he will confirm or disappoint the wishes of his 
sanguine friends, but there is an encouraging omen, at all events, 
to be derived from the victory which he, though absent in the 
body from the ranks of the Legal Education Association, yet 
present in the spirit, has won over the pachydermatous conser- 
vatism of the Inns of Court. For though the Benchers of 
the Inns have moved, in fact, slowly and reluctantly, and have 
stopped very far short of the point to which the public desires 
to push them, their pace has been marvellously quickened 
since they perceived that the Legal Education Association had 
got the ear of the country, and was likely to get, through Sir 
Roundell Palmer’s unprecedented authority in Parliament, 
the ear of the House of Commons. A dozen years or so ago, 
the early and feeble signs of public interest in education 
for the Bar stirred up the Inns of Court to establish the 
Consolidated Rules, the Readerships, and the Council of 
Legal Education. It is notorious that this organisation, with 
its scheme of permissive alternatives, never acquired, for it was 
not intended to possess, a real vitality. It acted, however, 
sufficiently well as a blind, and screened from the public view 
the actual continuation of the old system. Nor unless the Legal 
Education Association had taken upthe question and obtained Sir 
Roundell Palmer as an exponent of its views, would the country 
ever have come, as we believe, clearly to understand that in 
spite of all the pompous apparatus of Council, and Lectures, 
and Studentships, and Examinations, a man could still be called 
to the Bar and licensed, as of course, to practise, without ever 


-opening a legal text-book, mastering a legal principle, or even un- 


tying a bundle of papers in a barrister’s chambers. It was the 
great merit of the Legal Education Association and of Sir 
Roundell Palmer that this fact was insisted upon until at 
length the lay public began to catch its meaning, and to 
apprehend the full extent of its mischievous absurdity. Then 
it immediately became plain that the proposals of the Associa- 
tion would receive a large measure of support in Parliament, 
and would be backed by the strong approval of laymen out- 
side. In this position the Inns of Court saw that it was 
necessary to yield something, but the demands of the Associa- 
tion went far beyond their conception, not to say their accept- 
ance. The Association proposed to establish, in concert with 
the Universities, a General School of Law, in which the best 
legal teaching would be accessible to all comers, and a system 
of examination in the practical branches of Law as qualification 
for any branch of the legal profession. The Benchers declined 
to admit the notion that a common education could be given 
to barristers and solicitors, but as the issue had been distinctly 
raised, they could not refuse to adopt for the Bar an examina- 
tional test somewhat similar to that to which “the lower 
branch of the profession had long been subject.” The altera- 
tion of the Consolidated Rules of the Inns insisting upon such | 
an examination was to take effect as to all students entering | 
after Michaelmas Term, 1871. 


| establishment of an examining and licensing body for the 
practice of law in any of its branches. The Resolutions were 
rejected, but by a narrow majority, and mainly on the plea 
put forward by Sir John Coleridge, that it would be well to 
wait and see what the effect of the debate on the Inns of 
Court would be. Mr. Gladstone even invited Sir R. Palmer 
to put his resolutions into the shape of a Bill, and gave him 
to understand that the Government would offer the measure 
no direct opposition. But obviously there was no chance of 
pushing forward through the House of Commons, much less 
through the Lords, a Bill not introduced nor even drawn in 
March. So the Inns of Court had time given them once 
more to mend their ways. The result is the scheme lately 
published for founding a system of Professorial and Tutorial 
instruction to supersede the Readers’ Lectures, as well as an 
Examining Board to conduct the examination for Call to the 
Bar, which is now made compulsory. As a system which, 
pretending to be thorough, does in fact as little as possible, 
and manages to do it in the worst way, this scheme is a 
masterpiece in ingenuity ; but it is impossible to conceive that 
it can be accepted by the public when its bearings are clearly 
understood, any more than it has been by the Legal Education 
Association, as a satisfactory settlement of the question. 

Let us see, in the first place, what shortcomings were to be 
reformed. It was contended, on the one side, and hardly 
| denied upon the other, that the English Bar was defective in 
the scientific and systematic part of legal education. For 
practical training nothing could be better than the work ina 
barrister’s or a pleader’s chambers, when the pupil was able 
and willing to avail himself of his advantages ; but this course 
meant, in most cases, the toilsome acquisition of applied 
science, while the scientific principles that would have illu- 
minated and co-ordinated the whole were ignored. Hence was 
derived the curiously narrow acuteness of the English lawyer's 
intelligence, and other consequences, mostly evil ones, which 
need not be more particularly indicated. An examinational 
test alone, though it might clear the profession from discredit 
by keeping out the abjectly incompetent, would have done 
very little to supply the particular deficiency complained of, 
unless it were of a severity which would not, perhaps, have 
been found tolerable. The scheme of Lectures devised 
and administered by the Council of Legal Education was 
still less fitted to meet the demand. What was wanted 
was understood by all who were acquainted with the needs of 
the profession to be a teaching body of the first rank, with 
well-paid professors and tutors for every branch of law, 
theoretical and practical. It is admitted that the best teach- 
ing, either professorial or tutorial, is not to be had without 
paying such salaries for the work that men of ability with a taste 
for teaching can afford to devote their lives to the business. So 
long as the salaries are small, legal education will only enlist 
the failures of the profession, or young men who, in place of 
working on and improving year by year as professors or tutors, 
will be on the look-out to abandon their engagements when 
they see a chance of anything better. Again, to obtain the 
services of competent men, a certain permanence of position 
must be secured to the teaching staff, fora rising young lawyer 
will hardly sacrifice his chances of practice for a postfrom which 
he may be displaced at the end of three years. The Educational 
reformers therefore would not have been content—regarding the 
matter, for a moment, from the point of view of the Bar exclu- 
sively, and setting aside the proposal to share the advantages 
of legal education with the other branch of the profession 
and the general public—unless the reforms promised by the 
Benchers had embraced the appointment of a teaching staff, 
adequate in numbers, sufficiently paid, and guaranteed a per- 
manent position. Now, under the old system, six Readers 
had been originally appointed, who delivered “ public lectures,” 
and also took “ private classes,” neither being very attractive to 

















This was the first important step gained in the contest 


the mass of students who were subject to no examinational test. 
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For these are now substituted five Professors, and a number 


of Tutors not yet finally fixed. Some of the professors will 
also act as tutors, The salary, including fees, of the professor 
who also takes private classes will at the most be £700 a year, 
that of the professor who takes no private classes about £500, 
and that of the average tutor £350. In the case of the 
higher-paid professorships, the work will be exhausting and 
must be exclusive. The scheme indeed accumulated upon 
individual teachers a ridiculously large number of subjects. One 
professor will have to instruct in Jurisprudence, Public and Pri- 
vate International Law, Roman Civil Law, Constitutional Law, 
and Legal History ; another is allotted Common Law, Criminal 
Law, and the Law of Evidence, and so on. The tenure of both 
professorshipsand tutorships is for three years, though the Coun- 


cil may re-elect the out-going teachers. The examination for call | 


tothe Bar is not to be conducted as heretofore by the Readers, 
assisted by the Council of Legal Education, but by a Board of 
six paid Examiners, whose salary is to be £126 a year. The 


| instead of beginning to be perceptible about thirty-five years 


hence. Property in land is heaped with dying Jaws, and even 
when they are removed, two main principles will remain to be 
secured, at a cost which, unless we are careful, it may well 
appear too difficult to pay. Before the ideal is reached, that 
is, before it is possible to transfer any acre in Great Britain in 
five minutes at a cost of a shilling, two enormous changes will 
have to be effected. We shall have to create perfect owner- 
ship—now existing as to only a small portion of the soil—and 
| we shall have to establish a perfect Register of landed property. 
For some reason we do not understand, it is always under- 
stood even by experienced men that the latter would be suffi- 
cient ; but difficult as that is of attainment, it would only be 
half the work to be done, which is first to settle that John 
Smith may sell, and secondly, to provide a method whereby 
'John Smith may grant a perfect title in the smallest time 
and at comparatively no expense. Till we know who is 
owner, giving the owner rights will not help us much. 


Studentships and Exhibitions hitherto awarded for general; To enable John Smith to sell at all, the Government must 
proficiency have been abolished, and though a number of upset the whole Land system of the country, the part of it 
new studentships are to be founded, they are to be given | which is popular as well as the part which is disliked, the 
only in those branches of study which have no relation to ‘security ’’ of land—that is, the difficulty of conveying it by 
practice in Jurisprudence and Roman Law. | fraud—as well as the immobility of land —that is, the difficulty 

Can this scheme be regarded as fully meeting the popular | of conveying it at all. In the first place, John Smith must be 
demand for a reform in Legal Education? Surely not. The made “ owner,” —that is, if there is to be no confiscation, pro- 
teaching staff is ridiculously weak in numbers, and is paid at | vision must be made whereby all the different claims now 
too low a rate to attract the best men, even if they were existing against John Smith and the land he nominally owns 
promised, as they are not, a permanency. It would be easy can somehow or other be satisfied without robbery. At present 
to show that any well-organised School of Law should contain | he is only owner in name. He possesses a life-interest, increased 
at least twelve professorial chairs, and a subordinate staff undercertainstatutesby rights ofimprovement ; but JamesSmith, 
of fifteen or twenty tutors, working with private classes his son, has an absolute reversion under settlement; and Andrew 
of moderate size. But this, it will be objected, would | Smith, his grandson, a minor, has a reversion contingent on 
cost more than the Benchers are likely to give without his reaching twenty-one years ; and Jane Smith, his wife, has 
Parliamentary compulsion. That is another reason surely | right of dower ; and all these persons have claims not only to 
for insisting that Parliament should deal with the corporate | the money value of their rights, but to the actual pieces of land 


property of the Inns of Court as public property. But | upon which those rights are secured, with any increment which 
supposing that there may be objections to this method which | may accrue to the value of the land itself. There 7s no owner 
we cannot at present perceive, why should not the scheme be | to Grosvenor Square as there is an owner to Bank Stock. To 
made self-supporting? Of course this could not be done if enable John Smith to sell absolutely we must first create a 


the new School of Law were to be confined, as the Benchers | State Trustee, to receive the capital value of Jane’s dower, for 
wish, to the aspirants for admission to the Bar, who would otherwise she will receive an imperfect security instead of a 
not supply more than 400 or 500 students; but then there | perfect one,—which is confiscation ; then provide for the safe 
are those who are seeking admission to the other branch of | bestowal of James’s reversion, which can be managed also 
the profession, and who are eagerly demanding the highest | through a State Trustee ; and then decide whether Andrew is 


legal teaching. The Solicitors believe that they could send | or is not entitled to compensation for loss of the increased 
from 1,000 to 1,500 students to the lecture-rooms of a 
Central School of Law, and to this number would have to be 
added the country gentlemen, the Colonial and Indian officials 
who desire systematic instruction in legal principles, but do 
not want to be called to the Bar. Itis nearly certain that if a 
School of Law, ably officered and holding out valuable 
rewards for merit, were thus thrown open in London, it would 
become splendidly self-supporting, and win a reputation which 
the grudging and stinted contrivances of the Inns of Court 
have no chance of obtaining. If the Legal Education Associa- 
tion, now strengthened by Lord Selborne’s position in the 
Cabinet, will only resolutely push on, this conception may 
become soon a reality. The only effective point in Mr. 
Lowe’s criticism on the proposals of the Association,—that it 
aimed at needlessly adding to the number of licensing bodies 
—is obviated by the statement that the only licences it is 
proposed to give by the certificates of the School of Law are 
those for practising at the Bar or as a solicitor, and as these 
are now given by the Inns of Court and the Incorporated Law 
Society separately, the number of licensing bodies would be 
reduced, not increased, by the change. The School of Law 
would make use of the Legal Faculties of the Universities, and 
accept their degrees in the theoretical branches of legal learn- 
ing. It would not grant, as we understand the project, any 
degrees of its own, though it might give certificates of profi- 
ciency in those practical parts of Law which University 
Examiners leave untouched. 


THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE LAND. 
| ape the limited promise made by the true Radicals about 

the Land, the promise which we described last week, 
the promise to make it as saleable as Consols, will involve 
more trouble, thought, and risk of injustice than some of the 
land reformers seem as yet to perceive. They talk as if the 
abolition of primogeniture would clear the title to Leicester 
Square—a real puzzle in the way of tenures—and as if the 
abolition of entail and settlement would free all England now, 


| value which forty years hence will probably be his. Unless 
| we can do all these things, we must let all existing encumbrances 
run out before perfect ownership begins, that is, we must pass, 
| in the teeth of all aristocrats, plutocrats, and solicitors, a grand 
'law, which will not be fully operative before the expiration of 
| half a century at least, —that is, will disappoint all that popular 
‘expectation and all that scientific enthusiasm by aid of which 
/alone we can hope to pass it at all. We presume that we 
shall not go too fast, that we shall only enable the life-owner 
}and his next successor to sell, because that will constitute 
real ownership, though in a copartnership instead of an in- 
dividual, and that we shall deal roughly only with the 
ultimate freeholder, probably a child. How are his claims 
to be disposed of ¢ Is he to be secured nothing but the 
present value, which is easy through the State Trustee, or is 
he to be secured also the possible increase he might gain if the 
land remained in the family possession? Is he to be assured 
the value of Grosvenor Square as it is now, or of Grosvenor 
Square as it will be forty yearshence? There will be a raging 
battle round this point, which in the case of the great heredi- 
tary properties is of the last importance, and the very first 
principles of our Property system will be brought up for discus- 
sion. We presume, as the Encumbered Estates’ Act was passed 
by the Lords, that Act will be regarded as a precedent, and 
permitted sale for public ends will be considered just to the 
reversionary owner, but even then we shall have to provide 
these things :—That a Marquis of Westminster, now a life- 
owner, may sell absolutely. That the value he receives in money 
shall be secured to the next heir as absolutely as if it were 
still in land, and that the reversionary owner shall not be de- 
prived of his proportion of certainty. Those ends must be 
secured if we are not to rob, and though they can be secured, 
for they are secured in many countries, yet securing them and 
abolishing future claims of the same kind will tax the whole 
intellect of our law-givers, and will require the adoption of 
methods, such as the creation of a State Trustee, for which 
there is no precedent whatever. Without him strict justice is 
impossible, for no compensation can be sufficient, the compen- 
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sating money being always liable to the one evil from which | qualification for ownership. “You have had the land for 
land is free—namely, theft. The Marquis of Westminster—we centuries! Is it not, then, time your poor neighbour should 
beg his pardon for the illustration—can bolt with millions. He have it now?” Lord Derby, we may be sure, will not be 
cannot bolt with Grosvenor Square. _turned out of Knowsley upon that principle, yet it is only on 
2. Having settled, by most elaborate arrangements, this that principle that a summary law of enfranchisement such 
difficulty of ownership, of the right to sell, it remains as some reformers dream of could be so much as attempted. 
to settle also that of the legal method of giving a secure — 
title. And upon this point we agree with Lord West-, Pate aegiere 
bury, and all French lawyers and all surveyors, that there THE NEW PRETENDER. 
is literally no method conceivable except that of creating \ J E cannot profess to have felt any great degree of interest in 
a Register of Landed Property, which cannot be assailed, the ceremonials which for the past week have been trans- 
perhaps the most formidable job of work ever undertaken acting themselves in a more or less dignified manner at Chisle- 
in an old country. John Smith’s field must be marked hurst, and which have occupied so unnecessary a space in the 
on the topographical survey and numbered, and must) London journals. The lying-in-state seems to us to have been a 
then be John’s Smith’s own by Act of Parliament, mistake, the assumption on behalf of the dead of an imaginary 
with liberty of transfer on appearance before the Registrar position, and to have been marred, as it was sure to be, by the 
and payment of a fee of a shilling an acre. That is simple, | obtrusive vulgarity of English sightseers, who shoved and pushed 
is it not? Certainly, when it has been done once, as in and tore each other’s clothes, and crushed girls and broke the arms 
France and Bengal ; but till it has been done once, it 18 about of women, in their wild efforts to assist at a spectacle which ought 
the most difficult, worrying, passion-exciting operation it 18 to have been left to Frenchmen alone, and Frenchmen to whom it 
possible to conceive, one which will make sensible squires like was at once melancholy and solemn. That the courtiers and 
Mr. Henley ready to rebel in arms. In the first place, WHOSE friends and partisans of Napoleon should have wished for a 
field is it? John Smith says it is his, but before he can be put ,last opportunity of seeing their master’s features and paying 
on the Register he must prove his title 4 ong _ most ag eh respect to his memory was natural or praiseworthy, but 
some, wearisome, and dangerous search for title must be gone jyore sightseers should have stayed away or been rigorously dis- 
through, whether John likes it or not, at John’s expense. | Quraced. The Senet ee telh Reitel t 
We may lessen the worry, if we like, by giving John the hie = as Cemen eoneenten, Sub cients have 
y TY, ys been more private, while the gathering of the Bonapartes is a 


ossessor the presumption of ownership, and by decreein é : ; men : 
that bent ssa’ peasnaien shall ipaelidees--ctidleme rent 4 a aes Sayers commen te pelltied joan. The 
older than that losing right to the land, and only retaining | an tn Aine eating eneagt inherit 9 name from the founders 
right te the oath equivalent from John—and so on, bat to| father, the Corsican advocate, and is in itself no more entitled to 
Half | notice than the family of Bernadotte, of which no one has ever 


t John to like th ss is simply ridiculous. 
ee ee a oe . |heard. Only two of them all are Princes in the proper sense,— 


the titles in England have some defect in them, and though | 


John Smith will receive enormous compensation in the | that is, men within the line of succession to a crown, actual or 
increased value of his land—we will say ten years’ purchase, | possible—and only one of them seems to us to appeal in any distinct 
way to the imagination. There is something striking and 


but believe it will be more—he will have trouble, anxiety, and | : s 
insult, or what he will consider insult, without end,—will have, | Peculiar, as well as melancholy, about the position of the lad 
in fact, to go on a moral treadmill for the benefit of hig} Who is now, while still under seventeen, the representative of 
family and the State. It needs no Yankee to guess that John | Napoleon I., though not his descendant, and the head of the 
will fight, and the reformers will be very lucky indeed if, backed Bonaparte family. He is the youngest of the ten or twelve 
by the family lawyer, whom the Register will ruin off hand, he | Pretenders now existing in Europe, he pretends to the greatest 
does not fight in a way that will daunt any House of Commons, | position, and unless he is singularly self-controlled and able, he 
He certainly would have done, but for the Ballot, and even with will be the most completely ruined by the pretension. Of the four- 
the ballot we should not wonder to see him bring in an/ teen Thrones of Europe, thrones, that is, in either actual or poten- 
amendment declaring the tithepayer the Parliamentary | tial existence, seven may be said to be exempt from the annoyance 
owner without more ado, and so settling title by robbing all of personal pretensions even casually recognised. ‘The Romanoffs, 
potential claimants in the name of indignant virtue, and the | in spite of their strange family history, have no formidable cadet 
Eighth Commandment. Clear Parliamentary title without branch, and are not menaced by any individual of any other line. 
inquiry would compensate him for anything, but then if he Since the death of the Cardinal of York, the last Catholic Stuart, 
is to have that, somebody must be stripped of some right, if it | no pretender of any sort has made out a claim to the British 
— ae of oo te to a 7 bat ki | Throne. The Hapsburgs are alone in their Empire, and 
nd then—and this is the still more important question | haye never had among them an Orleans branch. The 
Waar is Smith’s field ? Before anything like a final Register Hohenzollerns built their own throne, and their direct line 
can be made conveying Parliamentary title, boundaries must | pay never been broken, and their title to Prussia as it 
be settled, and we need not tell any one acquainted with |», in 1860 is not attacked even in theor 
: : : =e : y. The House of 
English country life that to settle boundaries tag bate Orange has no personal foe, and the Belgian title is disputed by 
ee a a es is po cage a State—Holland—rather than by any individual. No one except 
hedge is, whose that little strip of ecolend mi ht be, if onl Fister Raneat guess te Se King of Siay, ant ae ane gum 
pa, tT eal clea +} To let ‘the Royal sett forward a claim to be the heir of Denmark. Among the separate 
ails wah eeatinns elhend —_ arbitrarily will seem to the countries, indeed, only two can be said to be seriously attacked, 
countr por “ata a sort of sacrilege, a violent robbery under and of these culy one bass cisim to be regarded a0 of the fiset 
forms f law; yet if they are not. settled, however is the ome. sere vee aap = wae te Se kingtoms; 
Register to be made up, or the title to land made smooth and e — or ss violently,” or ‘‘ irregularly” turned Lo pro- 
° ‘or 4 7 inces ; i ions a arcely now claims to 
intelligible to the purchaser? We confess we do not see, and Vi0ces; but their pretensions are scarcely no 
that _ dread pt nner in the interest of the lawyers, cena oe oe ed tiny tage ee a ewig 
—namely, a clause making Parliamentary title good as to, #008. Francis of Bourbon claims Naples, and the Duke o 
eiiedien only so far as i seller’s title ze elites is, Cumberland maintains his right to Hanover, and the Duke of 
creating a new necessity for search into titles nearly as bad as Augustenburg says the ‘‘sea-surrounded” Duchies should have 
the old one. That is, we imagine, the course adopted in the passed from Frederick of Denmark to him, and Don Miguel de 
United States; and unless our lawyers are very clever in Braganza claims Portugal, and a shadowy personage who emerges 
carrying out arrangements which they detest and which every five years or so alleges disconsolately, but quietly, that he 
ought to be King of Sweden. Oddly enough, his chance is, 


will cut their profits in two, that will be the course , 
ultimately adopted here. There is an alternative, to treat the among minor pretenders, perhaps the best, for if the line of Berna- 
dotte failed, and Scandinavia shrank from the terrible dangers the 


increased value involved in a Parliamentary title as a Parlia- 

mentary compensation for small losses; but we very much proclamation of a Republic would entail upon her children, the 
doubt if it will be adopted, and if it is not adopted, many of Swedes might think it dignified to summon a representative of 
the oldest and heaviest grievances of tenure will remain. It the national House of Vasa. But the only active pretenders to 
will take us three Sessions, we predict, to make the laws great Crowns, the only men whose chances of reaching thrones 
essential to the enfranchisement of the land,and manya Session are at once considerable enough to affect European politics, and 
more to amend those laws when made. They have got a are denied, are the heirs of the houses which have reigned in 
Register in France, but they got permission to make it at a Spain and France. Carlos de Borbon is actually fighting through 
time when a Judge could declare prescriptive title a dis- agents for the “legitimate” sovereignty of Spain, and might, 
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were his party to develop a great General within the regular 
army, or were 2 man of genius to win the tiara, attain his ambi- 
tion fora time. ‘The Prince of the Asturias, the eldest son of 
Queen Isabella, though quiescent and little known, is of all men 
alive perhaps the one who has the best chance of dying King of 
Spain, being the one whom the Spanish army, if it has a prefer- 
ence, favours most. The Comte de Chambord might have been 
declared King of France in 1870, and annually claims the throne ; 
the quiet Comte de Paris is his heir, as well as that of 
Louis Philippe; while the Prince Imperial represents a race 
but just unseated, and a party but three yesrs ago possessed of 
power apparently unassailed. So near is he to a throne, so strong 
is his party in his own eyes, and so deep is the influence of train- 
ing, that it would be vain to expect him not to ‘ pretend,” and 
what a life does that necessity for the Pretender involve! Ie is 
driven by a sort of fate to be either a conspirator or a failure. 
No position tends to spoil the character like that of a pretender. 
An heir can become a political personage like the Crown Prince, 
or lead society like the Prince of Wales, or be himself merely, like 
the Prince of Orange, waiting until his turn arrive in passive 
security ; but a pretender, and especially a pretender claiming like 
the Napoleons, through the popular will as well as heirship, must 
always be dreaming, always unsatisfied, always feeling that every 
career but conspiracy is utterly insipid. He occupies in a worid- 
wide suit the position of Richard Carstone in ‘‘ Jarndyce v. Jarn- 
dyce,” the claimant who is only waiting a decision which 
never comes in order to be rich. The prize is so immense, 
so visible and yet so distant, that the mental strain towards it 
must of itself interrupt or embitter education. Learning will not 
bring it, or exertion, or even capacity of itself. No man can say 
that any acquirement would help Napoleon LV. to his throne, yet 
what interest can any study, or pursuit, or even habit have for 
him, unless it seems to lead him there? An accident, an event, a 
surge of popular emotion, and he may mount the first of Euro- 
pean thrones, attain a position before which every other must in 
his eyes seem poor, and till he attains it life will be insipid. His 
duty must seem to himself preparation, and yet the uncertainty, 
an uncertainty he cannot but recognise, must make the prepara- 
tion tedious or unreal. The success of a pretender is the rarest 
of events, indeed Louis Napoleon’s is almost the only in- 
stance in modern history except Charles Stuart's, for Gustavus 
Vasa did not “pretend” and Louis XVILI. was restored by 
foreign arms, and the temptation must be either towards the 
career of our own Charles Edward, that of a restless adventurer 
who, hoping for a throne, remained without cultivation, and when 
his hope died out found only in wine the means of keeping alive ; 
or the career of the ex-Emperor, the silent, audacious plotter, 
mastered by a fixed idea, ‘The Prince Imperial—it seems he de- 
clines the higher titular dignity, remaining Prince till France shall 
summon him—may have the strength to avoid either course, to 
cultivate himself in patience until France repents, as the Comte 
de Paris has done, or live his life in quiet expectation, as the 
Comte de Provence did; but that is not the course his 
blood will induce, or his special position encourage him to 
pursue. His theory is not that of divine right, but of pre- 
ferential claim to a popular election which must be rendered 
more possible by a search for popularity. He is surrounded, too, 
by men very different from either the Legitimists or the Orleanists, 
by adventurers, some of them, no doubt, respectable in their per- 
sistent fidelity, but many of them mere conspirators, and all of 
them feverishly anxious to regain the high social position from 
which they have been cast down. ‘They were aristocrats while 
the Empire lasted, and they have not, like their rivals, the bald- 
headed Dukes who mutter sarcasms on M. Thiers, their pedigrees 
and their estates on which to fali back for consolation. 
Every interest will unite with every prejudice to induce them 
to spur their chief into premature activity, and he must be a 
strong man if under their pressure, and that of his memories, and 
that of his family tradition, he can keep his soul in patience until 
his hour arrives. Whether he has that strength, or any other, time 
alone can show. He has the presence Pretenders are apt to lack, 
and inherits a manner better than his father’s; but he is but a lad 
as yet, and though Woolwich speaks favourably of his powers, there 
is no proof he possesses the capacity to reign. His function in 
life is to wait, and in history waiting for a throne has 
seldom improved the mind. ‘The Stuart who waited and 
won came back without a conscience. 
waited and lost acquired nothing but a manner. Of all the 
Bourbons, the two who alone have waited and won returned 
unimproved, or rather unaltered by exile, while the Bonaparte 
who waited and succeeded had conspiracy so stamped into his 


The Stuart who | 


| character that he conspired upon a throne. ‘I'he easiest thing for 
| a Pretender is to be Charles Edward, a lively young gentleman 
| of bright parts, high claims, a grand manner, and little else, and 

that is the temptation which the Prince Imperial has most 
| strenuously to avoid. For a Napoleon to build up a third time a 
throne in France would be a chance realising gamesters’ wildest 
| dreams. 


| 


| 
THE REVERSE OF A MEDAL. 
| JN the Cavalier and Roundhead competition between the 
Lyceum and Queen’s Theatres, there is something like a 
| revival of the old theatrical rivalry, the emulation that called down 
Ma plague on both your houses,” the strife on which Society betted 
‘and speculated with excitement incomprehensible to us, in days 
| when actors knew how to act and audiences were fastidious. It 
| is only something like, of course, because if any of the descriptions 
| of the giants of those days are correct, we have only dwarfs in 
| these, and the battles are proportionably pigmy. But they have 
aroused general interest, and of a worthier kind than has been 
| witnessed in London since the mania for burlesque set in, and 
| play-going mankind has been mainly propitiated by execrable 
| puns and prodigious ‘ properties.” 
Between Mr. Wills’s Charles the First and Colonel Richards’ 
| Cromwell there are sundry curious coincidences and contrasts, 
| purely accidental, we believe, for the Roundhead play was written 
| long before the Cavalier play, and was not, we have understood, 
| originally intended for representation. It is easy to be seen how 
opportune, from the managerial and also from the author's point 
of view, was the occasion of the successful production of the 
legend of ‘‘the Martyr King,” at the Lyceum, for an opposition 
| Speculation at the Queen’s. An equally harmless ebullition of 
| political sentiment might be looked for, and it had been proved 
that the public would listen to long speeches with two lines at the 
}endin rhyme. ‘Therefore Cromwell took up his parable against 
| **the man Charles Stuart” (Colonel Richards makes him use that 
| offensive phrase too early in bis career),aud Mr. Bateman rushed, 
in his advertisements, into an exuberance of loyalty, morality, 
and sentiment which is only to be equalled by the effusions of Mr. 
Slum, who recommended Mrs. Jarley’s historical personages to 
| parents and guardians in very similar terms. 

Neither Charles the First nor Cromwell is a very good play, 
| judged by the requirements of construction, coherence, strength, 
| and unity ; but Cromwell is better, in these respects, than its rival, 
because its departures from historical fact are much fewer, and 
| its episodes, while they lie farther apart in actual time, are less 
| Segotated. Each opens with a seene from the domestic life of 
| its hero, includes a prophecy of the future, and contains a wife's 

warning against a dreaded influence. In each, the interest 
| centres in two persons, and all the rest are mere accessories. In 
| each, we have partisan politics, but in Charles the First senti- 
| ment is in excess, while in Cromwell we do get a glimpse of the 
| fierce passion and strife of the time. In each the chief personage is 
| rendered as picturesque as possible, but to the picturesqueness of 
| Cromwell less monotony and more many-sidedness is given, as 
|is natural, for the play is the story of his rise, of successive 
| changes in his station in life, and of the growing complication 
of his mental moods; while the story of the other play is that 
of the King’s external fall from power, without the least variation 
from his fixed idea of Divine Right, and his own inherent, 
| unalterable dignity. In each a severe strain is put upon the 
ability, and especially upon the imaginative power of the chief 
actor, a strain which we believe to be greater in the case of Mr. 
Rignold than in that of Mr. Irving, because the former has to 
| contend with a general conviction that Cromwell was an abso- 
| lutely inartificial person, most diflicult to personate, while the 
| latter has only to fall in with a general impression that Charles 
| was an actor among kings, fitly to be personated by a king 
| among actors. Then, Cromwell has no foil. The gentle 
| grandeur, the dignified pathos, the sensitive courtesy of the 
| King in the Cavalier play are enhanced, all their nice shades 
| are thrown up against the cringing, bullying, venal, braggart 
| villany of a Cromwell, who has not the least likeness to the his- 
| torical man as drawn by either friends or enemies, or indeed to any 
historical man, unless it be a faint one to Barére. The fiery energy, 
| the passionate love of freedom, the fanaticism, the courage, the lofty 
patriotism, the haunting misgivings, the keen sympathy with the 
| oppressed, the terrible will, the power of paternal love and gricf, 
the indignant, hearty disgust with the faithless, false ‘* cozenage’ 
of the cunning and paltry king, and the fits of foaming, frantic rage 
which make up Colonel Richards’ ideal of Cromwell, have no relief 
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or accessory. His Cromwell tells how Charles cheated, lied, equivo- | 
cated, schemed against his people; but the two are never con- | 
fronted, and thus the sensation which the Roundhead play excites | 
depends in mostliteral entirety upon Mr. Rignold, and is not diverted | 


from him for more than a few moments. He looks the part well, 
and plays it well, on the whole, ‘but we cannot be reconciled to 
the convulsive passion of the Council-scene. Not with gnashing 
teeth, frantic cries, and wild gestures, did the man who presided 


over the awful deliberations which sent Charles to the scaffold, | 


All the violence in that scene should 
tyder, whose descrip- 


discharge his dread office. 
be left to Ireton, very well played by Mr. 


tion of Cromwell’s demeanour at the execution of Charles is a | 
good bit of acting, and the words of it among the most effective | 


in the play. 
In each play there is a scene of bitter grief and parting. 


between Charles and his wife. 
with actual events, go far to deepen the pathos, and excuse the | 


Its | 
absolute untruth jars with the pathos of the fancied farewell | 
Its probability, its coherence | 


— 


| would be a beneficial addition to the theatrical organisation of 
London. It might also be not impossible to get some one to 
teach ‘supers’ how to wear the clothes which are put on them jp 
A more sorry spectacle than the finale to 
| Cromwell it would be difficult to see; when all the ambassadors 
shamble up to present their sovereigns’ compliments, with every 
variety of wobbling awkwardness, and the utmost conceivable 
| unadaptedness to the costumes and the occasion. 

In each of the rival plays, there is a scene which reproduces 
| well known picture; and in this there is again coincidence and 
| contrast. The picture in Charles the Firstis of an incident of domestic 
happiness and royal state,—the King, the Queen, and their 
children in the barge upon the Long Water in Hampton 
| Court. The picture in Cromwell is that grand and terrible 
conception of Paul Delaroche,—the only French artist who 
has ever seized the picturesque and tragic sides of English 
history —Cromwell beside the coffin of King Charles. The strain 
upon author and actor, the one that he may write, the other that 


‘the grand tableaux. 





tedium of the parting between Cromwell and his broken-hearted | he may play up to the level of the French painter’s thought and por- 
daughter. The young lady who plays Elizabeth Cromwell has no traiture, is very great. We cannot say we think that either is quite 
easy task, for she is the heroine of the most unsatisfactory and | successful. ‘The soliloquy is too didactic, and Mr. Rignold, 
puzzling story ever thrown in as an episode in a drama within our | when he departs from the pose of the picture, uses too much gesture 
experience. The introduction of Florence Nevel (we never saw | and speaks outward,—not with the absorbed concentration with 
the name spelt otherwise than Nevil, or Neville before) ; her father, a | which one would address the still visible dead, looking not yet 
frosty old man, like Arthur Gride ina fancy dress, with the princi- | around and above, towards the boundless place of the spirit, but 
ples of Trapbois the miser, and the politics of the Vicar of Bray; her | at, into, the mortal form. ‘The scene is, however, exceedingly 


lover, Arthur Walton ; and host Garton, a comic landlord,—un- 
usually dismal of the kind, which is dreary and diluted ‘* Wood- 
stock” —are mere interruptions and blemishes, weakening the effect, 
of the really good and sometimes powerful drama, as the nonsensical 
Eleanor Davys weakens the effect of its rival. 


lord might be skipped, and the love-and-money bits are very well 
written,—but acted, it is an utter mistake, introducing people in 
whom nobody can feel the slightest interest, and diluting the 
‘motive’ of Elizabeth’s character and fate, which ought to have 
been as single as her father’s, and thus to have completed the 
contrast, which is now a dramatic harmony wantonly struck into 
discord. A consumptive taint, exaggerated loyalty, superstitious 
dread, and vicarious remorse on account of her father, would 
break the girl’s heart thoroughly enough, without a piling-up of 
the agony at which we are forced to smile. The inevitable result 
of this error of judgment is that Miss Wallis plays the lovelorn 
maiden very ill, while she plays the agonised daughter admirably, 
except that like Charles II. she is ‘‘ unconscionably slow about 
dying,” and the effect of the words she has to speak, though they 
are eloquent, lofty, and impressive, is in growing peril throughout 
the death scene. 

The part assigned to Cromwell’s wife is so completely subordi- 
nate that there is little opportunity for the lady who plays it ; 
but she makes something of it, on the oue occasion when she is 
on the stage while the overwhelming Generalis not. Her dislike to 
the *‘ big, draughty place ” to which she has been transferred from 


All this part of | 
the play would read well, no doubt,—especially as the comic Jand- | 


| effective, and as an exhibition of character and complex mental 
| emotion, is far beyond anything which Mr. Wills has done for 
Charles the First. But a dramatist has not yet arisen to give us the 


| true Cromwell. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NE fin 
NATURAL SELECTION. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

| Sin,—Any one interested in the subject to which you allude at 
|p. 42 of your last number, namely, the relative importance in 
_ causing modifications of the body or mind, on the one hand of 
habit or of the direct action of external conditions, and on the 
| other hand of natural or artificial selection, will find this subject 
| briefly discussed in the second volume (pp. 301-315) of my 
| Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication.” I have 
| there given a considerable body of facts, chiefly in relation to 
| acclimatisation, which presents the greatest difficulty in the pre- 
|sent question; and it may be inferred from these facts, firstly, 
| that variations of a directly opposite nature, which would be 
| liable either to preservation or elimination through natural selec- 
| tion, not rarely arise in organisms long exposed to similar condi- 
| tions; and secondly, that habit, independently of selection, has 
| often produced a marked effect. But it is most difficult, as I have 
insisted in many of my works, though in some cases possible, to 
| discriminate between the results of the two processes. Both 
tend to concur, for the individuals which inherit in the strongest 











her snug manor house at St. Ives, her weariness of her lofty state, | manner any useful habit will commonly be preserved. 
her sense of unfitness for it, and alienation from her husbandin| Take, as an instance, the fur of quadrupeds, which grows 
consequence of it, the shocked submission with which she hears the | thickest in the individuals living far north ; now there is reason to 
tidings of her son’s death in battle, her simple request to be taken | believe that weather acts directly on the skin with its appendages, 
to some quiet room, “ the smallest they can find” (in Whitehall), | but it is extremely difficult to judge how much of the effect ought 
where she may weep, is a careful, finished piece of acting, evincing | to be attributed to the direct action of a low temperature, and 
self-repression and deference to the ideal of the part which indicate | how much to the best protected individuals of many generations 
real artistic qualities. | having survived during the severest winters. I have made 
The dresses are ridiculous. Mistress Cromwell would have worn | many observations and collected many facts, showing the 
rich sombre materials, in her manor-house days, of plain fashion | potent influence of habit and of the use or disuse of parts on 
indeed, but not hideous gear in which the severe parsimony, | organic beings; but there are numberless peculiarities of structure 
and spiteful ugliness, of the modern workhouse and cbarity-school | and of instinct (as in the case of sterile neuter insects) which can- 
arecombined. Elizabeth would not have prowled about the council- / not be thus accounted for. He would be a bold man who would 
chamber in a low-necked white satin gown, and the family who | attempt to explain by these means the origin of the exsertile 
would certainly have worn mourning for the eldest son, are made to | claws and great canine teeth of the tiger ; or of the horny lamelle 
depute that observance to a waiting-maid who supports Elizabeth’s | on the beak of the duck, which are so well adapted for sifting 
tottering steps, arrayed in a black silk gown of the present fashion, | water. Nor would anyone, I presume, even attempt to explain 
with crape flounces, while Lady Cromwell wears purple velvet, | the development, for instance, of the beautifully plumed seeds of 
ermine, and jewels. But these matters of detail,—in reality so the dandelion, or of the endless contrivances which are necessary 
important, especially where such stress is laid on the picturesque, | for the fertilisation of very many flowers by insects, through 
—are never rightly managed in our theatres. Cromwell’s Iron- | gradually acquired and inherited habit, or through the direct 
sides come ‘on’ with long hair streaming from under their | action of the external conditions of life. —I am, Sir, &c., 
morions—though the first outburst of Oliver's rage in the opening | Down, Beckenham, Kent, Jan. 11, 1873. Cuartes Darwin. 
scene is induced by the mention of Prynne,—and in the rival play | 
the King’s children are clad in deep mourning in the last scene, | THE FARM LABOURERS OF THE WISBECH DISTRICT. 
though the Queen asks Huntley expressly whether they know | (To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPEOTATOR."] 
about the event which is impending. A well-read Worth, with a | Srr,—I purpose in this letter to give you the result of careful local 
quick eye for details, maintained upon the co-operative principle, ' inquiries that I have recently made with respect to the condition 
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_of the farm labourers in the twenty and odd parishes of the counties | overlooked, though it is true that it is, after all, but a payment 
of Cambridge, Lincoln, and Norfolk, who last week affiliated | for overtime. ‘The usual practice is to give a lump sum at the end 
themselves as a District Branch of the National Agricultural | of the harvest,—a sum which varies much under different circum- 
Labourers’ Union, with the town of Wisbech as their centre. _ stances, but which usually appears to be about five or six pounds. 
It is far easier to form a correct estimate of the wages of a dis- | Several of the parishes lack any allotment ground, or like Up- 
trict like this than in the western counties, where “ perquisites ” | well, have just lately lost it. In most instances where it is attain- 
have to be taken so largely into account. Except on a few farms | able it fetches a preposterously high rent, quite out of harmony 
(and that only in the case of the one or two permanent labourers), | with the rent paid by the farmer. Thus I found that at Friday 
I could not hear of any payment in kind being practised. Unionism | Bridge allotment ground fetches £1 per rood, and at Nordelph, 
among agricultural labourers began to be mooted in this district | £8 to £9 per acre. In one village, however, Tydd St. Giles, there 
last spring, very shortly after the agitation had been first started | were eight acres of allotment ground let at the very fair price of 
in Warwickshire, and various local organisations were then formed | 30s. per half-acre. 
which are now being gradually consolidated. Wages are now; The wages of the men are eked out by the occasional field work 
from one to two shillings higher than they have previously been, | of the women, but more especially by the gang-work of the child- 
and there does not seem to be two opinions, certainly not amongst ren. Public gangs have been lessened by recent legislation, which 
the labourers themselves, as to the cause of this rise. I will give | provided for the separation of the sexes, but it goes on in much 
the names of different parishes, with what I consider the average | the same way in private gangs, over which the law has no control. 
weekly wage at the present time :—Of Cambridgeshire parishes, | A “ private” gang is simply one in which the farmer pays the 
Tydd St. Giles, Friday Bridge, Outwell, and Upwell, average | children himself and has one of his own labourers to act as ganger. 
13s. 6d; whilst one or two others included in the Wisbech | Whether the moral evils attached to this particular kind of juvenile 
‘district may, like Thorney, reach a shilling higher. Of field employment are exaggerated or not, there can be no doubt 
Norfolk parishes, such as Walpole St. Mary, Walton, and | that the system is heartily detested by the more respectable of the 





but 


Walsoken, 14s. represents the average; and the same may be 
said of Tydd St. Mary and Sutton St. Edmund, which are just 
over the boundaries of Lincolnshire. Taking this district as a 
whole, [4s. may perhaps be assigned as the usual weekly wage, 
which is as high a limit as truth will permit, several cases of 12s. 
having come to my positive knowledge. When, too, average is 
spoken of, it must not be understood as a yearly average, but 
merely as the sum paid throughout the year to a majority of the 


labourers, and when, during my inquiries, a labourer or his wife 
was able to assure me that their children did not go to gang-work, 
it was evidently said with no little pride. At eight and nine years 
of age children are frequently permanently engaged in agricultural 
labour. 

The cottages vary as much in price as they do in condition. 
There are some in a most disgraceful condition and shamefully 
destitute of necessary accommodation at Walpole St. Andrew. 








Waitia 





jabourers of any given parish, provided that the weather allows of At Friday Bridge, too, the same remark may be made. This 
constant work. With the exception of the housekeeper attached | latter is the village of which a resident, Captain Catlin, told the 
to each farm, the labourers as a rule are entirely dependent upon | Commissioner on the Employment of Women and Children in Agri- 
the weather, and many for weeks together in the winter only draw | culture that ‘‘ the labourers as a rule are worse lodged than cattle, 
from nine to ten shillings. I was present at a business meeting of | and less cared for.” But the majority of the cottages appear almost 
the delegates of the Union, representing branches in twenty-two | palatial after a scrutiny of those in Dorset. Many of the worst 
different villages in addition to those parishes already named, which | cottages in the Isle of Ely are those that belong to the occupiers, 
was held at Wisbech on the 9th inst., when, after putting many | having been formerly erected on the waste. But the security of 
questions in detail, and listening to several most explicit | tenure thus afforded seems to far more than couuterbalance, in 
statements, I came to the conclusion that the ordinary farm | the eyes, at all events, of their possessors, the superior advantages 
iabourer cannot find employment, from one cause or another, for | to be found in some tenant cottages. As to cottage rent, I will 
at least fifty days in the year. I should also add that the delegates | content myself with giving a few examples. At Nordelph they 
were unanimously of opinion that in putting the limit at fifty days | average about £4 10s. per year. At Upwell, a ‘‘naked” cottage (that 
I was decidedly understating the case. ‘The men seem to be | is one destitute of any garden) fetches £4, and with garden from £6 
employed from week to week without any written or verbal con- | to £7. At Walpole St. Andrew about five guineas, and £4 10s. 
tract, and the only notice that they receive of any rise or fall in for a naked cottage at Brimstone Hill, whilst at Parson Drove a 
their wage is at the actual time when the payment is made. I | good cottage and fair-sized garden can be had for £6. 

tried in vain to obtain any memoranda relating to weekly, monthly,| Owing, perhaps, in part to the different tenure on which 
or yearly hirings, like those that I obtained with such facility | cottages are here held, and the fair amount of small freeholders, 
throughout Dorsetshire, but it seemed that I was unsuccessful | but more, we hope, to the good sense of the farmers, no 
from the fact of their non-existence. The one instance, how- | general effort by ejection or discharge seems to have been tried 
ever, of a written contract that came to my knowledge is about Wisbech to break the back of the Union. It is now 
too curious to be thrown away. About Lady Day last year, | too strong to be shaken off. Still there have been several cases of 
when vague rumours of the spread of the labourers’ movement | persecution, trifling though they be when compared with the policy 
were being circulated in the district, a large farmer of Tydd St. | adopted in the western counties, towards those who have joined 
Mary entered into the following singular agreement with his | the Association, or helped to promote its formation. A densely 
labourers. He guaranteed to pay them for a twelvemonth at the | crowded public meeting was held at Wisbech one evening last 
price of a stone of flour per day, but that a forfeit of ten pounds | week, at which President Arch was the greatest attraction, and a 
was to be paidif they joined the Union or attended a labourers’ | labourer at the close, who had walked nine miles from a Norfolk 
meeting. His labourers being assured that this agreement was an | village to hear him, told me that his parson had said to him that 
advance of wages, all signed a contract to this effect, though | he “should not sing in the choir again if he went to hear that 
several of them were not able to write, and did not understand to | mischief-maker.” I am bound to say that this amusing but un- 
what they were putting their mark. Flour at the commencement | availing attempt at coercion was by no means the only complaint 
of the bargain was at 2s. 3d. and 2s. 4d. per stone, but before six | that reached me against the clergy. ‘They are certainly embitter- 
months had elapsed it had risen 3d. ‘The farmer was now ing the men by their opposition, and there is some talk about 
anxious to be off his bargain, and accordingly at Michaelmas he soup not reaching the cottages of Unionists, or the Christmas 
recovered the contract forms from the men and destroyed flannel and other doles that seem common in the neighbourhood. 





‘them, under the pretext that he would not like to press too hardly on 


- them in the matter of the £10 forfeit. But the amusing part of the 


story is this, that he and his brother farmers of that locality, 
are indebted to his crafty policy for the firm hold that the Union 
has now taken on the men of his own and the adjacent villages. 


-Previous to these men being asked to sign these contracts, little or 


_I was also much struck here, as elsewhere, with the large proportion 
| of teetotallers who have come to the front in this movement; one 
of the loudest cheers of the evening’s meeting to which I have 
alluded was when the speaker, one of the Consultative Committee, 
_ took up the glass uf water from the table and said he wished they 
only drank that. I will conclude with a real case of oppression 


nothing was known of the Union amongst the men themselves, | that I investigated for myself. J. B——, aged 47, had worked 
but it was only human nature for them at once to commence | for twelve years with a deal merchant at Wisbech, was discharged 
making diligent inquiries respecting this mysterious association, | in April ast for helping to form a Union in that neighbourhood. 
which seemed such a bugbear to their employer, and the result of He has on that account constantly failed to obtain employment 


their inquiries appears to show itself in their adherence to its beyond an occasional odd job. He was reduced to great distress, 


principles. 
Jn arriving at a fair estimate of a man’s earnings in this part of 
the county the important item of haryest-money must not be 


| and at last obtained through the Union the promise of a situation at 
Middlesborough. On the 9thinst. he attended the Board of Guardians, 
| saying that he had got the situation, but could not at once take 
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his wife and children. He therefore asked for a little temporary | ignorant rather than offend their own consciences (have poor 
relief for them, as he had two children ili and not an ounce of food | parents no consciences?) whether they be Denominationalists or 
in the house. The Board refused any assistance, telling him that | Anti-Denominationalists, are alike wanting in true zeal for the 
it was in consequence of his conduct in connection with the Union. | cause of education and also in practical wisdom. These grievances 
The man attended the public meeting in the evening, and whilst and discontents, are they not practically ‘‘much ado about 
there the relieving officer, either acting on his own generous im- nothing,” kept from sinking into oblivion by fiery words and 
pulse, or else ordered to do so by a repentant Board, put into his loud appeals to great principles ?—I am, Sir, &c., 











hand an order for four loaves of bread, telling him that he knew | W. H. R. L. 
they were starving. Here is a reproduction of the ticket :— 
Mibasnsigeogr Sralpentannd {THE TWENTY-FIFTH CLAUSE AND THE NATIONAL 
— PARISH OF WALSOKEN. | EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
Deliver to Pauper 3————- B ; (To THe Epiror ov THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
| Str, —Mr. Gilbert Venables thinks that he has detected an incon- 


Four 4-lb, loaves. 
9th day of January, 1873. 
T E Relieving Officer.” 
There are some who profess to believe that this Labourers’ move- | 
ment is not a genuine one, and that it is fictitiously propped up | opinions. ; 
by the generous but mistaken philanthropy of outsiders. But the | | vr ~_— however, let me add something to the ‘story’ Mr. 
most sceptical would have been convinced of its reality had he been | ¥°24bles has to tell. It is not only true that members of the 
at the delegate meeting on the 10th inst.,—and a regular business | foteg ete the principal subscribers to the Birmingham Educa. 
meeting it was. Though this district has not had s Union life | tion Aid Society (contributing nearly five-sixths of the funds), but 
of more than two months, the roll list of paying members exceeded | it is also a fact that at the present time some of our prominent 
920, whilst a large number of fresh adhesions were daily expected. | members have made themselves responsible, with other gentlemen, 
The members seem well satisfied with the work that the Union | for the payment of the fees of children whose parents are unable 
has already done, and they look forward to greater things. | to provide for the cost of their instruction, and who prove their 
Migration, chiefly to Middlesborough and Sheffield, goes forward, | Poverty before our School Board. Mr. Venables, however, will 
surely and steadily ; upwards of seventy have departed from the | 900 on reflection that there is all the dilference in the world 
Wisbech district within the last six weeks.—I am, Sir, &c., seen & voluntary psyment and an en orced levy. Some of the 
N.S. bitterest opponents of Church rates have since their abolition been 
| found subscribing to the maintenance of existing fabrics. 
. . ; TUR COVERNMENT But Mr. Venables further says that in 1868 we joined with 
MK. eae AND — ont RN MENT. others in suggesting that Denison’s Act, which applies only to the 
0 THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” . " 
children of paupers, should be made compulsory. The onl 
Sr1r,—In the Spectator of January 4th, there appeared a letter vee. I pects. 4 Ha this is, that reversing rye Denbigh’s bee 
cee acer ie lg > all ‘ : ; 
yl  illaesl Sinaaloen tema = go pear pene brated dictum, we are Nonconformists, ‘if you please, but first of 
= : ’ : all Englishmen.” Weare Educationalists as well as Dissenters 
many Nonconformists against the Government in consequence of " aid ” 
the herdehipe which the 25th Clauss of the Education Act, hen, | “72,0? 6s 0 there was nocther way pomible wo wore sendy to 
a ho on ach ae” “a, Seat ae ee ‘Now if ‘ein prefer the unjust principle of Denison’s Act, or even of the 25th 
= fh a Clause, to the crime of leaving generations to grow up in ignor- 
hardships be real, they should, if possible, be removed, because the pas In vote ions taal i aie the poses pe gn 
weakening of the Liberal party by internal dissensions is most | taking Now, it is perfectly possible to secure education, and at 
“ ‘ : B& + ’ 
pe Sacco genre a cose pee pb spere ee | the re time to ray religious equality. Then there ~¢ “ 
: , oe tapas ’ | School Boards or Board Schools, and it was necessary that the 
es im, set 7 “7 sagt = aan epg ors children of paupers should either be educated in denominational 
Laby — cemeengallnss-adiee t ge-gengeg cease tgp ’ | school x0 without instructi ltogether. Now, however, we 
and it may be said in all simplicity, is the proposal suggested by yong mtr ra = win sanagcay "We aan scone patent mite ng ee a 
Mr. Chamberlain thus reasonable? Will the repeal of Clause 25, ae managed by the Socomaniaiaan of the ratepayers, and 
sare A : , g a 
——s ce poco se oe 5 Sg : ne rag he although some of us are willing, while the matter is in debate and 
§ c sion ¢ ean, : : 4 
ss p until Board Schools are provided, to tax ourselves in order to 
ee eee hos poole 2 bodies secure the education we so earnestly desire, we protest against any 
aan of education ? Is not o sine which he represents as acappecmnendneerycbaapagntal apmne nen’ ie ted geen . poceediont 
jn = tank* on say the Church of England, or the Chasch of | for a perpetual tax; and our political support will certainly be 
Rome? Has it no dogmas or to avoid a much misunderstood and | = sane 4 any rt d 7 cay genes Wik hel Coles 
es es ay? relieve us from a false position. 
sadly abused word, has it no settled tenets, no pronounced opinions, ie letter of : E re I have only to reply that I do not pre- 
ee fie! ghee a Papen Popes ute tend to “‘ statesmanship,” which in this country is fast becoming 
’ : : y : at the euphemism for the compromise of great principles, but at the 
gsi at 3 ae yak diet one Meane. same time, if foresight be one of its characteristics, I — at 
he ge . : : 3 . ~ | least to have indicated on *‘ E. S.’s” own showing the ultimate 
inationalists might not with as much reason object against lar gely result of the controversy. 
contributing to the support of schools where no religious teaching In concluding my share of this correspondence, I beg to thank 
(or what is practically equivalent) is given, as the party which you for having allowed me to make clear the opinions and inten- 
~ “RARE = oa: a a 8 ‘ ‘ , 
Mr. Chamberlain seater’ —— = sig ae ent tions of a large and active section of the Liberal party. On a 
Hons to the support < oa = re - = ” f - promo at former occasion we were blamed for having allowed the Government 
Schools a Aa oe ' yagi phate: alae a to remain in ignorance of our views. At least we are not open to 
whose parents are unable to pay for t hem, au who may expressly | 415, charge on the present occasion. —I am, Sir, &c., 
choose a voluntary school for their children wherever the general * Scesiiee ieee 
a ; : ° . Cuar N, 
i ge wee — ” geen tg hd ~ ge Rapin - Chairman of Executive Committee of National Education League. 
VESEY WE tO TAI ADOUS reas princi ’ ™ 17 Ann Street, January 14, 1873. 
advocates of great principles. Great principles are not the peculiar oe 
treasures of any one party in the State or in the Church. The truth 
seems to be that where there are so many sects, so many conscien- PRAYER AND NATURAL LAW. 
tious people as in England, any policy with any pretence to be | __ ee anaes Or ee “emer ; 
called national must tread upon some people's sacred feelings ; but | Smr,—1 am neither a natural philosopher nor a theologian, but a 
in the question before us, common-sense seems to determine for us. country shopkeeper; theological and allied questions, however, 


But if in presence of conflic! »g opinions, vested interests, and are to me very interesting. 
I have read Mr. Knight's article in the Contemporary Review, 


so forth, the balance of justice cannot be kept strictly even, it | 
and have been thinking on the matter ever since. It seems to me 


should be allowed to incline, in ever so infinitesimal a degree (as in 
this matter it would only) in favour of those who have hitherto in | that the doctrine of the correlation of force reconciles the theologian 


the work of education borne the burden and heat of the day. For | and the natural philosopher. 
myself, I think that those who would keep children altogether | | The philosopher tells us that electric, muscular, nerve, brain, or 


| sistency in the conduct of certain members of the League. If the 
| discovery were true it would not be valuable, but I believe I shall 
| have no difficulty in justifying the supposed change in our 
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qnind force are not different forces, but one and the same force! weeded out by the conflict for existence, so that only the serviceable 
acting in lifferent ways. variations survive and are gradually accumulated. Mr. Bagehot 

The nologian tells us of the one Supreme Mind. My mind is) has closely followed this analogy. He sees that the first thing 
correlated to the Supreme. To speak, then, of the physical and the | necessary for the growth of a nation is some principle of cohesion, 
spiritual Cosmoses is incorrect. (God is the one Cosmos. ‘To me, | some principle of genuine social co-operation and authority, and he 
therefore, whatever is popularly called miraculous is no stumbling- | speaks as if almost any mode of moral pressure having for its 

















block, for strictly speaking it is not miraculous but natural. Some 
may say this is pantheism. Well, suppose it is, but I don’t think 
it is that which is generally called so, for God is my primary idea. 
By this no doubt the most miserable and sensual rascal that I see 
is part—part—lI cannot get a word to convey my meaning, perhaps 
some may catch it—of the divine. He is putting forth that which 
is the divine energy, but so long as we hold to our personality, this 
is no more staggering than the existence of moral evil alongside 
the Almighty, All-Seeing, and infinitely good Being.—I am, Sir, 
&e., P. L. 

[We do not wish to revive this discussion, for whenever it is 
revived it overwhelms us with correspondence. We, however, 
publish this letter as an intellectual curiosity. ‘The writer describes 
himself as a Scotch shopkeeper, and has evidently no academic 
culture, but he has worked out his problem for himself by hard, 
sound thinking.—Ep. Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 


—_—_>—— 
MR. BAGEHOT’S “PHYSICS AND POLITICS.”* 

EverytminG Mr. Bagehot writes on political and social topics is 
not only thoughtful, but inlaid with the acute observations of a 
humorous, perfectly ‘ detached,’ and somewhat incredulous mind. 
He is well versed, too, in the more general principles of science, 
and full of that keen pleasure in speculative analogies which 
quickens his sight to detect the operation of any principle, once 
already discriminated in one field, in another quite alien field. 
Still, able and ingenious as this little volume certainly is, we do 
not think it is free from the fault of over-applying analogy, 
that is, pushing too far the similarity of action between the 
working of a principle which has a very powerful, if not a pre- 
dominant influence in one field, to another where it is almost 
impossible to regard it as more than a very doubtful hypothesis, so 
completely imbedded is it in complicated phenomena, from which 
it is far from easy to disentangle it. Mr. Bagehot, as his title- 
page tells us, has been struck by the principle of ‘‘ natural selection 
by conflict,” and has seen that it has a very important application 
to the growth of national polities, and their growth at each others’ 
expense,—to the process, for instance, by which astrong tribe grew 
into a nation, and a strong nation conquered and assimilated the 
ideas of other nations. Of so muchas this no one can doubt. 
As Mr. Bagehot very justly says, the test of superiority,—at least, 
alwaysof temporary, and often of permanent superiority, —in ancient 
times was the test of war; and those nations which fought best 
were certainly superior in many very important virtues,—in all 
those virtues, at all events, which are essential to strict discipline, 
together with courage and patience and fortitude in times of 
failure,—no light number. That very often indeed the 
conquering nations were the best, and almost always the best 
for the time, most people will concede. Even Greece, who first 
taught men to think, was certainly not nearly as well adapted to 
infiltrate the world with her own thought as Rome, who had 
little original thinking power, but a great power of so modifying 
the present as to look like the past and yet add somethiag vital and 
new to the past,—a great gift,—a gift, as Mr. Bagehot says, “ of 
conservative innovation,” of ‘‘ matching new institutions to old.” 
And it is quite trae of course to say that this power was in many 
respects really part of the military genius of Rome, of that self-con- 
fident patience which was just elastic enough to recruit itself from 
alien peoples, and just unbending enough to make the old spirit and 





genius dominate over the recruits so obtained. So far no one will | 
question Mr. Bagehot’s application to political growth of the | 


principle of conflict among nations. But it is when he goes more 
minutely into the origin of those distinctions by which one nation 
obtains the advantage over another that he seems to us to reason 
on inadequate analogies and uncertain premisses. 

Everyone knows that Mr. Darwin's principle in physics assumes 
a variable element in the animal constitution, which he seems 
usually to regard as almost accidental, i.c., as equally likely to be 
serviceable or injurious to the organisation in which it occurs, and 
that he regards injurious variations as certain to be (c#teris paribus) 








a Physics and Polities ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the Principles of “ Natural 
Selection” and “ Inheritance” to Political Society. By Walter Bagehot. London: 
Henry S. King and Co. 


end the amalgamation of individuals into a social whole, were 
| equally conceivable without relation to its moral type. He 
treats the nature of the primitive ‘law’ by which the first 
| social cohesion is supposed to be produced as almost irrelevant to 
the result, and as in itself a matter of accident. ‘In early times,” 
| he says, ‘‘ the quantity of government is much more important 
| than its quality. What you want is a comprehensive rule 
| binding men together, making them do much the same things, 
‘telling them what to expect of each other, — fashioning them 
| alike and keeping them so. What this rule is does not matter so 
;much. A good rule is better than a bad rule, but any rule is 
| better than none; while for reasons which a jurist will appreciate 
|none can be very good. But to gain that rule, what may be 
| called the impressive elements of a polity are incomparably more 
important than its useful elements. How to get the obedience of 
men is the hard problem ; what to do with that obedience is less 
critical.” Now this passage suggests, as it seems to us, the worst 
defect in this volume. Mr. Bagehot is reasoning about a pre- 
historic time, as to which all our knowledge is a matter of 
very dim and uncertain inference. And yet he assumes as pretty 
certain what seems to us the most improbable of improbable 
hypotheses,—(1) that the question how to get the obedience of a 
| primitive tribe is quite distinct from the question what you do 
| with it; and (2) that a poor principle of obedience and union 
once fully established is more serviceable to the political and social 
welfare of the tribe, than a much better principle of obedience 
and union not so completely and successfully established. Now 
surely here Mr. Bagehot is following Mr. Darwin’s physical 
analogy of a perhaps absolutely accidental variation,—itself, by 
the way, not nearly so well established as the principle of selec- 
tion between the good and less good variations, —into a moral 
region where it is much less likely to be true, and where we have no 
possible means except arguments from what we see to have happened 
|in very early times,—which seem to us to tend the other way,—of 
discovering whether it is true or not. Is it likely that any ‘co- 
operative group’ of families would be formed without a very vital 
relation to the character of the co-operation impressed upon it by 
the leading influence which formed it? Is it even conceivable 
that men would give up their passions, and appetites, and self- 
indulgences to a rule of combination,—for that is what is meant 
by every tribal confederation, however rude,—without any relation 
| to the character of the authority imposed? Do we find this true 
| of such rude patriarchal times as we have any record of? The 
very sacredness of inherited custom and tradition, on which Mr. 
Bagehot descants so well, the very advantage possessed by nations 
| which have the gift of matching the new to the old so as to 
secure a seeming development of the old, appears to be a testimony 
to something more than the power of habit and custom,—to 
| the belief of each tribe in the skill and weight of character 
‘of the primitive ruler. Surely nothing can be less likely 
{than that the ‘cake of custom,” as Mr. Bagehot calls it, 
can obtain its lasting effect on character independently of its 
| contents. Mr. Bagehot speaks throughout as if the ‘sanctions’ 
| of any law which once made a nation, might have been so power- 
| ful as to impose a very bad law on it ; and yet he holds that if they 
| had had the effect of really and completely subjugating that nation, 
'they would have done more for bringing it into the first stage of 
| civilisation, than less powerful sanctions for a much better law 
| which did not succeed so well in subduing the self-will of indivi- 
| duals and making them to cohere in one compact whole. And 
no doubt, you get all shades of fierce and grovelling superstitions 
among barbarous tribes, but then, do any of them seem to have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about anything like the same national cohesion 
which far less cruel sanctions for a better and more righteous law 
have succeeded in bringing about? In the darkness of prehistoric 
times it is impossible to deny that a good law backed by less 
oppressive fears, may have been inferior to a bad law backed by 
more oppressive fears, in cementing the social system together, but 
there séems, to us no reason in the world for assenting to Mr. 
Bagehot’s suggestion that it was so. As Mr. Bagehot very justly 
says, the classical mythologies were some of the mildest specimens 
‘of ancient mythologies, and we think he might have added that 
| with all their corruptions they contained more genuinely moral 
ideas than most of the Old-World mythologies with which they 
| came into comparison, while their primitive social principles were 
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certainly indefinitely more natural and humane than those of 
most of their rivals. Hence, there at least, the quality of govern- 
ment seemed to matter much more than its quantity, and its 
quantity was so great as it was, because its quality was relatively 
so good. Is not the same true of the government of Israel? nay, 
of the government even of China, so far as we know anything of 
it? Perhaps Mr. Bagehot would adduce the government of 
Egypt as one which succeeded in great things by means of a 
social yoke of a very oppressive character. But, on the whole, 
by the very dim lights we have, we should suppose that there 
never was any possibility of separating the question of the quan- 
tity of government from the question of the quality,—quality of 
course considered relatively to the condition of the people to be 
governed,—and that the physical analogy by which Mr. Bagehot 
has been led to regard the first step, the step to social homogeneity 
and unity, as if it might be entirely distinct from the second 
step, the step to a government with some moral claim to obedi- 
ence, has been a delusive one. We suspect that physical ana- 
logies are very unsafe in such matters. You can rarely separate 
matter and form, as Mr. Bagehot has done, in any subject; but 
least of all in considering a subject in which the problem is to 
obtain, in some fashion or other, a real ‘‘ co-operative group,” i.c., 
in however rude a form, real self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice. 

Mr. Bagehot insists very much on the imitative character of 
human beings, especially uninstructed human beings, and all his 
illustrations of the process of nation-making are illustrations 
derived from what we may call petty cases of such imitation,—the 
mode, for instance, in which a fashionable dress, or a fashionable 
literary style, or a fashionable principle of luck comes into 
vogue. Now we regard this as in all probability misleading. No 
doubt children and savages and uninstructed persons are very 
imitative. But as far as we can see, the kind of imitation which 
goes to make nations is different from the kind of imitation 
from which Mr. Bagehot draws his illustrations in this,—that the 
former makes a deeper impression because it is not mere imitation, 
but calls out the hidden resources of character even in those who | 
follow as well as in those who lead; while the latter, because it is | 
purely imitative, either does not make any deep impression at all, 
or if it does, makes it on a radically weak type of character, in- 
capable of real power. ‘The fascination of the Roman character, 
for instance, was the new power it called out in those who 
imitated it, not the pleasure of the imitation itself. Mr. Bagehot’s 
physical analogy,—the quasi-accidental character ascribed by Mr. 
Darwin to the original variations which impress themselves on 
species,—has, as we believe, thoroughly misled him when he 
applied it to this region of great nation-making. 

Mr. Bagehot probably thiuks that the very great number of | 
cases in which national civilisations have halted for centuries and | 
shown no tendency to develops a law of progress, is an argu- | 
ment for the arbitrary nature of the yoke of custom which first 
brought the nations into form and unity. As he truly says, | 
the stationary civilisations have been far more numerous hitherto 
than the progressive ones; and he may perhaps hold that this is due 
to the unmoral character of the tyranny of most customs and habits 
over the primitive human mind. The first nations, he says, ‘‘ had | 
to obtain a fixed law by processes of incredible difficulty. Those 
who surmounted that difficulty soon destroyed all those that lay 
in their way who did not. And then they themselves were | 
caught in their own yoke. The customary discipline which | 
could only be imposed on very early men by terrible sanctions, | 





continued with those sanctions, and killed out of the whole society | 
the propensities to variation which are the principle of progress.” 
But as far as we understand history, we should deny altogether 
that it was the most ‘ terrible ” sanctions, in Mr. Bagehot’s external 
sense of the term, which best succeeded in imposing a law; the 
sanctions were apt to become more terrible as the law began to | 
be less understood and to be more literally and less intelligently 

interpreted,—just as the sanctions of Christian orthodoxy became 

more terrible in the middle ages than in the early life of the Church ; 

and it is generally not ‘sanctions’ which kill out intelligence, 

but the loss of intelligent sympathy with the spirit of a law | 
which renders the sanctions more oppressive. In fact we 
suspect the secret of stationary civilisations is more likely 
to be traceable to the tendency we all see acting at the present 
moment to idolise the letter, instead of reverencing the spirit, of 
enactments which have once been (relatively, at least) of the | 
highest value, than to the overwhelming character of primitive | 
sanctions. ‘he fault of Mr. Bagehot’s book seems to us to be the | 
exceedingly physical character of the analogy which he has borrowed 
from a physical science, and which is most likely inapplicable to 
a semi-moral discussion like the one in which he is engaged. 


| his life. 


| in the college at York. 


Nothing can be better, however, than his chapter on the age of 
| discussion, in which, as it seems to us, he leaves the physical 


| method behind him, and gets into the moral and political region * 


| with which he is most familiar. That section of his book is, in our 
| opinion, by far its best portion, and full of true political wisdom. 





LETTERS OF JOHN JAMES TAYLER.* 

| Mucn weight must be allowed to the reasons which have made 
| Mr. Thom give to the world a collection of Mr. Tayler’s letters, 
rather than a biography of the usual form. Every one must have 
| felt, especially in reading those uneventful lives which are little 
| more than the records of spiritual and intellectual growth, that 
| the biographer often seems to intrude, that the subject cannot be 
too much left to speak for himself. And it so happens that in 
| this case the subject can be made to speak for himself very fully 
| and completely. The letters which the affectionate care of Mr. 
| Tayler’s family and friends have preserved are sufficient, as Mr. 
| Thom says in his preface, ‘‘to show both the outward course and 
order of bis life, and the iuner spirit of his being in his various 
characteristic aspects, as scholar, as minister of religion, above 
all, as a man.” Such letters are in some respects of higher 
value than any formal autobiography, being wholly free 
from the self - consciousness and effort of which almost 
every autobiography shows some trace. The only respect in 
which a book so composed fails as a memorial of the departed is 
that it is suited to the wants of his friends rather than to those 
of the outer circle of readers. Those who knew the living man 
will have his image, the likeness of the man, the thinker, the 
teacher, recalled continually as they read; but those who were 
strangers to him will have to make an effort, which cannot, at the 
best, be wholly successful, to put together into a whole ths 
various features of his character. To these readers some help 
might have been given, possibly by the addition of one of those 
sketches which appeared shortly after Mr. Tayler’s decease as 
articles in magazines or reviews, or as isolated. Mr. Thom speaks 
of them as having been ‘‘ admirable,” and says ‘‘ that he can add 
nothing essential to them,” but he does not reflect that they 
appeared in an ephemeral shape, and that they may not have come 
under the observation, or may have passed from the recollection, of 
some of the readers of these volumes. 

One curious characteristic of the Letters is the maturity and 
steadiness of style and thought which they exhibit from the first. 
It is scarcely less than astonishing to find a boy of fourteen express- 
ing himself with that aptitude and neatness as we find in these 
sentences :— 


“T do not know whether I shall attempt any more Latin except 
Horace, whom I admire very much, and who, if he had been a Christian 
and not so addicted to Venus and Bacchus, would have been one of the 








finest moral poets I ever read; and I have seen a plan of Dr. Watts” 


which in my opinion is highly laudable and merits imitation, that is 


| an application of some of the Odes of Horace to Christian sentiments 


and morals. I know not how your opinion will coincide with mine. 
What in Horace I so peculiarly admire, is his happy use of every 
appellative, his delicacy of words, that elegant character which he 
gives to all his compositions, and very often his fine and dignified 
moral, which unfolds itself even in some of his looser effusions.” 


In sobriety of judgment, especially as exercised on intellectua 


| subjects, he seems to have reached a very early maturity. His 


early education he received in bis father’s school at Nottingham. 
From this he went to Manchester New College, an institution 
with which it was his lot to be connected throughout many years of 
It was then locally situated at York. Thence again 
he proceeded to the University of Glasgow, from which he 
was recalled to occupy for a time the position of assistant-tutor 
To this period of his life belongs a letter 
in which we have unfolded a notion exhibiting, as Mr. Thom re- 
marks in his preface, *‘a characteristic combination of unworldli- 
ness with cautious prudence,” this notion being the echeme of 
uniting, as professional avocations, it must be understood, theology 
and medicine. ‘Ihat a minister of religion may usefully possess 
some knowledge of the art of healing cannot be questioned, but 
that he should render himself liable to the calls which are made 
upon those who follow that art professionally, to interruptions, for 


‘instance, which might call bim from the pulpit itself, is an idea 


positively grotesque. Mr. Tayler, however, did not readily aban- 
don the notion, though he saw objections to it from another point 
| of view which had much weight with him. In a second Jetter he 
says :— 
‘‘T see one thing which I did not sufficiently consider when I las’ 
wrote, and that is, that unless I choose to live single through life, which 





* Letters, embracing his Life, of John James Tayler, B.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Biblical Theology, and Principal of Manchester New College, London. 
| Edited by John Hamilton Thom, 2 vols. London: Williams and Norgate. 1872 
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is a very dismal prospect, I cannot hope under any circumstances “4 
give myself wholly up to the studies of the learned divine. What 
therefore I have to do, is to adopt, as some auxiliary means of improv- 
ing my income, a profession whose avocations are least at variance with 
those of a minister of religion, which are most liberal and agreeable to 
the mind. If I were finally to think of being a physician as well as a | 
Dissenting minister, I must make a sort of composition between the | 


I must give up the idea of ever being a learned | 


two professions. 
divine, and aim rather at being a useful and pleasing preacher and | 
being agreeable in society. I must forego the prospect of ever fathom- 
ing the depths of Hebrew learning and ecclesiastical antiquity ; I must 
confine my reading in Classics to a few standard authors, and read 
them rather as the general scholar than as the critic or grammarian. | 
In medicine, I must not look to the more distinguished spheres of 
action; I must fix myself in some of our smaller towns, where the com- 
petition would not be so great, and where I may diligently employ my- 
self in the labours of two professions, happy if I can raise sufficient 
from the profits of both to employ my leisure hours in the quiet search 
of truth and knowledge, and live in humble competence and tranquillity 
in the bosom of my family.” 

He was not called upon, however, to put in practice this or any 
unusual scheme for earning a fair competence. In his twenty- 
fourth year he was called to the pastoral charge of a congregation 
in Manchester, from whom he received a salary more than equal 
to what the Establishment commonly furnishes to its ministers, 
and which he was able to increase by lectures and tuition. It was 
not long before this settlement was followed by his marriage. 
Than the letters of his courtship nothing more old-fashioned can 
be imagined. Here is the conclusion of one of them :—‘‘ I must 
write no more now, as I have a sermon on a particular occasion to 
begin for Sunday. When you are mine, you shall sit by me on 
these occasions in my little study upstairs, for I have now learned, 
by living with my brothers, to write while another person is in the | 








room. But I will not begin to be romantic when I ought to be finish - 
ing my letter.” The next ten years of his life are but sparingly 
illustrated by the letters. In his thirty-seventh year we find him 
recording what was, perhaps, the most painful experience of his | 
public life. He had been persuaded to take part in an aggregate 
meeting of Nonconformists held to protest against the prin- 
ciple of Church Establishments. His own feelings, as they are 
frequently expressed in these volumes, were averse to any such | 
movements, aud many of his friends strongly condemned it. These | 
causes acting on health probably already enfeebled, threw him 
into a state of great distress, which he thus describes :— 


“My first step (itself a recession from a previous resolution, which I 
would to God I had adhered to) was taken rather precipitately and 
from the impulse of the moment; and when the excitement was over, 
I felt myself committed to the whole extent of the abstract principle— 
sweeping away all national funds for the support of religion under any 
cireumstances—and allowing no consideration for the historical rela- 
tions of the country, or the inability of certain districts in the present | 
state of society, to provide for themselves by voluntary contributions. 
You know my mind is naturally anxious, and the very fact of feeling 
that I was committed, and could not with consistency admit any relaxa- 
tion of the abstract principle, gave increased activity and force to all 
the difficulties which presented themselves to my imagination, and 
many of which had certainly not occurred to me before. Then came the 
strong representations of various friends, pamphlets, and extracts from 
the most liberal writers, showing that even they were not prepared to | 
embrace the whole extent of the voluntary principle, and conversations 
with American clergymen, who said they thought it would be a danger- | 
ous experiment in the present state of English manners universally to | 
adopt it, and that it was not possible to argue from America to England ; 
all these influences took the strongest possession of my mind—I bitterly 
repented the consequences of my rashness and precipitation—saw, as I 
thought, the distinction between the abolition of a political Chureh, 
used as an engine of State policy, and the entire abrasion of all public 
endowments, which it seemed to me might be so popularised in their | 
application as to put them on the footing of private endowments—con- 
ceived that the retention of some simple form of discipline and service | 
might be disjoined from the imposition of any ereed—feared the undoing 
of learned theology and rational religion from the ascendancy of enthu- 
siasm—and, in fact, had my imagination so completely possessed with 
terrors and apprehensions, that I am quite aware I never reasoned with 
perfect calmness on the subject, and let the great broad principle, which 
should have been my sheet-anchor amidst these troublous tossings of 
the mind, if not slip away, yet at least recede from its due prominence 
and distinctness in my mind.” 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| I shall resume my usual duties.” 
| his own death. 


| Paul to Christianity. 


chester, when he left them to take charge of the College 
in its renewed migration to London, breathes an earnestness of 
affection which shows how thoroughly loveable the man was. 
For the last sixteen years of his life (1853-1869) Mr. Tayler lived 
in or near London. It was, it seems, a happy life, because it was 
filled with occupations for which he had a genuine love, though 
its calm was broken twice by great shocks of bereavement, in the 
loss of his only son and of his wife. ‘There is something very 
touching in the quietness and patience of his sorrow, as it comes 
out in the letters of these dates:—‘‘I must take one week,” he 
writes after the death of his wife—they had been married thirty- 
seven years —“ of quiet rest and silent sorrow. On Monday next 
Seven years afterwards came 
In the autumn of 1868 he had paid a visit 
to the Unitarian Churches of ‘I'rausylvania, in whose fortunes 
he felt a strong interest. The journey, it was thought, had 
fatigued and enfeebled him. In the May of the following year he 


| fell under the sudden attack of an internal disease, from which he 


had long suffered. THis last act, most characteristic of the whole 
tenor of his life and thoughts, had been to send an invitation to 
Athanase Coquerel Fils to take part in a religious service of the 
Free Church Union. We shall not attempt in the few lines at 
our command that task of an estimate of Mr. Tayler’s character 
which Mr. Thom declines. We shall rather refer the reader to 
these volumes, giving in the meantime a few extracts bearing on 
points of interest. Here is what he wrote, etat 37, on the subject 
of miracles :— 

* Without denying that I feel some historical difficulties in the subject 
of miracles, though /ogically I feel none, (as who that believes in the 
universality of the divine agency can feel ?) my own conviction founded 
upon such knowledge as I at present possess, decidedly leads me to 
embrace every part of the Gospel narrative, the miraculous as well as 
the common, as an authentic historical whole, which alone satisfactorily 
explains the origin of the existence, the form and the present agency of 
Christianity. There seems to me less difficulty in this supposition than 
in any attempt, which I have yet seen, to separate, or explain away, the 
miraculous. Perhaps, with the progress of knowledge and inquiry, the 
general agency of the miraculous in the earlier stages of the moral 
civilization of mankind will receive a more complete elucidation than 
it has yet done. For myself, 1 am willing to leave the miraculous of 
Christianity in the obscurity in which it lies, not venturing to reject it, 
but taking it with awe, from its connection with the unspeakably 
excellent and glorious doctrines with whose earliest development it is so 


| mysteriously interwoven.” 
| Here is a passage full of a most rare candour :— 


«“ ... It seems to me impossible to over-estimate the services of 
But for him, it might have remained a Jewish 
sect. Yet I cannot persuade myself that his theology, fairly interpreted, 
is identical with the religious philosophy preached and taught by 
Unitarians, e.g., Dr. Channing. . . . . . If Christianity be a developmewt 
of great principles under Providence—may we not consider all those 


| views to be comprehended in the original design of it, which flow by 


natural evolution, with the growth of the human mind, and by fair 
deduction from those principles ?—and reject, as the mere form in which 
they were originally clothed, to fit them to the actual state of the world, 
some articles even of the Apostle’s own sincere belief, for which his 
divine authority is often quoted ? At the same time, when we consider 
the nature of some of the Apostle’s views—some of those which pro- 
duced the strongest impression on the infant Churches—it must be 
admitted to be very difficult to say, what are and what are not funda- 
mentals—what is the spirit and what is the mere form. Using the 
Scriptures, as is common even with Unitarians, I do not say Church 
Orthodoxy would be fairly deduced from them, but neither do I think 


would Unitarianism.” 


Mr. Tayler’s mind sat indeed very loosely to all dogmatic 
statements. He says somewhere that theology should be taught 


| ‘scientifically, not dogmatically,” and the maxim fully expresses 


his habitual attitude of mind. At the same time, his persouval 
faith was remarkably vivid. He clung with no little tenacity to the 
chief historical facts of Christianity, though he could feel that wero 
these facts to be resolved into nothing by the processes of criti- 
cism, it would still continue to flourish. To those who occupy 


| our stand-point, it seems impossible that any person not divino 


| should continue to exercise an influence so mighty and pervading 


The fear that enthusiasm might overpower rational religion and that /on human hearts. No reader of Mr. Tayler’s language, which 
culture might suffer from the want of adequate support are eminently | bere, and it may almost be said here only, rises into a tone of 
characteristic of his habits of thought. A year’s leave of absence | @2thusiasm, can doubt how strong and how real that influence 
was kindly given him by his congregation. He spent it for the | Wa8 in him. ‘The Philonian doctrine of a Logos,” as he 
most part in Germany, and his sketches of the great Professors of expresses it, foun] no intellectual acceptance with him, but those 
the time, Ewald, Gieseler, Miiller, Heeren, and others, are some of | who hold it may be allowed to find in the belief which beautified 
the most interesting things in the book. In 1840, Manchester New his life a new proof of it. 

College was brought back to its native place, and Mr. Tayler was | Next to his faith, the strongest feeling in Mr. Tayler’s life was 
appointed Professor of Ecclesiastical History. He had now found | certainly his love of learning, of classical learning especially. His 
the special work of his life, though he continued to discharge | Own training had placed him somewhat at a disadvantage, and 
pastoral functions both at Manchester and at London till though he had attained to soundness, he fell short of elegance of 
within the last ten years of his life, not without winning | scholarship. His Latin letter to the Bishop of the Transylvanian 
in both places the very hearty regard of his congregation. | Unitarians is certainly not Ciceronian; but his knowledge of 
The farewell address made to him by his people at Man- | classical literature was large, and up to the last he continued te 
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add to it with enthusiasm. “Like a true osua0%s,” he writes | 
in his sixty-fourth year, ‘‘I practise double translations on Plato | 
every morning.” And it is interesting to find him mentioning 

with sympathy the somewhat strange enthusiasm of a German | 


do not even yet understand that we are so perfectly certain of 
walking in our turn and time on any commercial highway what- 
soever, that it really does not matter to us who makes it. 

The expedition, consisting of five officers of the French Navy, M. 


scholar who was devoting his life to an examination of the MSS. de Carné, and twelve natives, left Saigon in June, 1866. It wag 
of Petronius, | commanded by M. de Lagrée, whose name heads the list of deaths 

We are obliged to omit many of the passages which we had | closed by that of Louis de Carné; it was perilous and painful, 
marked for extract. We must have given enough, however, to | lonely and terrible from first to last; the records of its successive 
send any reader for whom such a commendation may be needed | exploits and experiences are full of fascinating interest of that 
to the volumes themselves. peculiar kind which always attaches to adventure, and which no 
eee peas proper and solemn reflections on the misery and dangers under- 

LAOS.* | gone by these our fellow-creatures, with such charming con- 
| sequences to ourselves, can subdue; and it leaves one paramount 


In 1863 M. Louis de Carné, a young man of remarkable ability 
and energy, and already deeply read in the natural sciences, being | 


attached to the French consular service, entered with great eager- | the world” is as much disputed as that of ‘the garden of Eng- 
| land,” which Mrs. Elton was so ‘‘cocksure” about, but there can be 


no rival pretender to the bad eminence of Laos as the most unbear- 
able portion of the earth’s surface. In nine days after the expedi- 
tion, dismissed with royal honours, had left the capital of Cam- 
bodia for a river voyage full of charm and excitement—during 
which, when they dined on shore in the forest, they had to turn out 


ness into the colonisation question, an interest which influenced 
and coloured all the rest of his unfortunately brief life. He died, | 


* gt 27, during the late war, of consumption, contracted during the | 


terrible labours and privations of the journey—to which his chief, | 
M. de Lagrée, had succumbed at an early stage—but not, happily, | 
until he had completed his deeply interesting, comprehensive, | 
and well-arranged narrative. His father and his country 
may well be proud of the brave young savant, who gave | 
such practical evidence of his tastes and opinions. ‘‘ He 
studied the different schemes of colonisation tried in our day | 
with delight,” writes his father in the brief, pathetic preface, | 
‘*and pen in hand. In some notes, referring to his daily occupa- 
tions, I notice these words, under date of January 27, 1864 :—* We 
try to defend ourselves against the Socialists by argument, by 
laws, and if need be, by bayonets. And all this is well enough, 
but a hungry stomach has neither reason nor ears, and ideas will 
not triumph over want, especially when it has the ballot-box in 
its control. If, then, France be not able to find, at a distance, the 
‘Far West,’ which the happy fortune of the United States has 
set close at their hand, she will assuredly see the sunset of civilisa- 
tion in that of liberty.’” Five years later, in urging the project of 
a colonial establishment at the mouths of the Songkoi, he expressed 
the same fear and conviction. Inthe interim he had accompanied 
the expedition on the perilous and painful journey which he 
describes with such vigour and distinctness, that the interest 
of the book defies the efforts of a translator so unskilful that he 
is often ludicrously inaccurate by dint of literalness, actually render- 
ing idiomatic phrases aw pied de la lettre, and who is always stiff | 


and ungraceful. ‘The absence of an index and the insufficiency of | 


the table of contents render it difficult to get a general idea | 
of the variety of the book, which is an extraordinary chron- | 
icle of adventure, though the results of the exploration were | 
not very satisfactory in either the political or the commercial | 
aspects which had determined it. The mission did more service to | 
the general progress of science, than to the particular interests | 
of the colony whose funds supplied its cost. Until the official | 
report of the Commission be published (its appearance has been | 
delayed by the disasters of France), the practical application | 
of the investigation of the vast region whose northern frontier | 
touches China, and its southern Cambodia, cannot be appreciated ; 
but M. de Carné makes it plain that it was a wise as well as a | 
grand undertaking. We do not quarrel with the impatient and | 
depreciatory tone which he adopts with 
English diplomatic transactions with Siam; it is sometimes 
wholesomely admonitory to observe how our dealings with 
Eastern nations are regarded by other peoples, nor do we | 
object to the ‘disappointing of England’ having been one 
of the objects comprised in the scheme of the Governor of Cochin | 
China. We do not indeed think that our Government behaved 
quite so ill, or the French Government quite so well in that part 
of the world as M. de Carné thinks, but we are certain that the 
French protectorate in Cochin China and the Annamite provinces | 
is a very good thing for all concerned, except, perhaps, the 
missionaries, who have been murdered more freely there than in 
other parts of the world. Itis true that the English tried, un- 
successfully, to find an overland route from the Burman Empire 
to China, but, if the French had succeeded in establishing a river 
highway for the important commerce now carried by caravans 
between Laos, Burmah, Thibet, and the Western Provinces of 
China, by proving the Mekong, which flows down from the far 
interior of the Chinese Empire, to be navigable, and the imprac- 
ticable rapids a native fable, we do not think the English would 
have been disappointed. ‘This is essentially a French idea; they | 





regard to the | 





* Travels in Indo-China and the Chinese Empire. By Louis de Carné, Member of 
the Commission of Exploration of the Mekong. With a Notice of the Author by 
the Count de Carné. Translated from the French. London: Chapman and Hall. | 


| purposes. 


impression upon our minds. The identity of the ‘‘ hottest placein 


| the wild boars as a preliminary—it entered Laos, where no white 


man except M. Mouhot, who died there (and the missionaries, 
who do not seem tocount), had set foot for two centuries. A 
weird and horrid place was Steng Tueng, where they had to live 
fifteen days, awaiting the completion of formalities, in a bamboo 
house, perpetually rocked by the squalls, while the river kept 
steadily rising, and soon covered the floor. The miseries the 
expedition suffered here were nothing in comparison with those 
which awaited them, but they served as efficient training, includ- 
ing severe illness of painful kinds, the destruction of the 
bread-stuffs by damp, and of the barrels of wine and brandy, 
which were pierced through by insects in a single night. The 
vast forests are full of wild beasts, and in their recesses are hidden 
mysterious ruins of great structures, which may be regarded as 
the half-effaced signatures of the old Kherm masters of the soil, 
whose inhabitants have forgotten them. The river swarms 
with alligators; the natives are almost savages, and have 
a horrid habit of howling like wild beasts over their work; 
they eat decomposed fish with relish; also opium. At 
Bassac, formerly the, capital of the Laotian monarchy, are 
some wonderful ruins of Kherm temples, covered with elabo- 
rate carvings, in which animals are correctly and characteristically 
represented, but the human figures distorted and grotesque. The 
Frenchmen were all through their journey entirely dependent 
upon the barbarian people, science could not help them in that 
strange navigation, in whose course they shot from a sheet of water 
of immense width, into dim, narrow gorges overhung by tre- 
mendous precipices, and suffered changes of temperature from the 
burning heat of a fiery sky, to the shade of impenetrable woods, 
where the Mekong lost itself in a labyrinth of islets, weeds, and 
trees rising from the bosom of the waters. The barbarous 
people, on the whole, treated them well. When an arm of the 
Mekong was to be explored, recourse was had to elephants, and 


|M. de Carné writes gratefully and appreciatingly of those de- 


lightful animals, about whom too much never could be written. 
The tiger, the rhinoceros, and the wild elephant frequently 


|erossed their path, as they laboured through the forests, 
‘tbe great beasts crushing and trampling a way for them 
‘by sheer force, until, by land and by water, they reached 
| the limits of Lower Laos, and became convinced that never 


can the great river Mekong be utilised for commercial 
But they had made important observations and 


| precious collections; and in the end, when their task was 


done, and they had reached Yunan, they had proved beyond all 
question the navigability of the Songkoi, a fine river which flows 
into the Gulf of Tonkin, and is in every way fitted to promote the 
commercial intercourse of the Chinese Empire with the French 
colony. Middle Laos is half dust-plain, half salt-marsh, and the 
province of Ubone is inexhaustibly rich in chalk. A whole chain 
of mountains of the most eccentric shape is formed of it. Here 
the river is so low that great banks of sand appear, the shore is a 
desert, and the bordering forests are formed of trees averaging 100 
feet in height bound together by swinging arches of climbing 
plants. Tigers abound, but the lazy natives will not hunt them. 
The Laotian tiger has a peculiar likiug for monkeys, which he catches 
by the simple process of shaking them off the trees as children shake 
apples! ‘The expedition had a month’s rest at the capital, Luang- 
Praban, a large city with 10,000 inhabitants bounded on one side by 
the Mekong. The stir was delightful to the travellers, wearied with 
the noiselessness of vast solitudes. The description of the town, 
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the people, their customs, and their trade, is exceedingly interest- 
ing. Unbappily, the travellers paid for the temporary suspen- 
sion of their struggle with wild nature, semi-savage men, 
and the wiles of a half-barbarous diplomacy, by a long winter 
in the pestilential marshes of Thibet, in whose highlands it is 
probable the mighty river has its source. ‘They were obliged to 
Jand in consequence of the violence of the current; they did so 
amid torrents of rain, and were immediately attacked with fever, 
and assailed by a novel and hideous enemy. ‘There are far more 
serious sufferings recorded in the book, but none which will im- 
press the reader so much as those thus recorded, especially if, like 
the present writer, he has hitherto supposed that leeches inhabit 
water exclusively :— 

“The leeches were a dreadful torment. 
on which they kept watch, they rushed from the wood, and hung 
on, in clusters, to the body, which they drained; squeezed them- 


selves even between the toes, quitting their hold only when 
glutted, and leaving a poisonous sting in the skin, to turn, 
before long, to an ulcer. The natives advised us to fasten to 


the end of a cane a plug of damp tobacco and touch them with it. 
It had a magical effect; but the remedy required constant application, 
and was soon abandoned. Like men forced to remain seated in a nest 
of ants, we were obliged to be patient and let our blood flow till we 
halted in the evening, when we each had to staunch his wounds. When 
we wore compelled to pass a night in the forest, we avoided setting up 
our camp amidst the large shrubs, where the leeches were still more 
numerous. Sometimes, to escape them, we stretched our blankets on a 
narrow piece of sand a foot above the Me kong, where, before sleeping, we 
had to place a sentry to watch the stream, that we might not be carried 
away by any sudden rise of the water. But there, if there were no 
leeches, the mosquitos became maddening; and above all, the im- 
palpable gnats of the forest, against which no mosquito-curtain can 
protect, and whose bite is fire.” 

This is worse than the beautiful city of Eden in Martin Chuzzlewit as 
it appeared in reality. The expedition now suffered extreme priva- 
tions; the authorities refused them the means of transport, and when, 
almost starving and much exhausted, they had struggled on to within 
a few days’ march of the borders of China, they were informed that 
orders had been received not to permit the strangers to pass the 
frontier. ‘They parleyed, palavered, persuaded, then determined 
at all risks to persevere. (Quitting the Mekong, they entered a 
mountainous country, where pine forests clothed the heights and 
torrents foamed down the gorges, and where the population is 
mixed, Chinese and Laotian. The fatigue of the ascent was nothing 
to them now. 
the summit of a high mountain a great plain stretched out before 
their eyes, and atits extremity on a low hill was a veritable town, 
with its white gables, red walls, and brick roofs ;” and they kuew 
they had reached the land of one of the most ancient and least 
known peoples of the world, that they had found a new way into 


China. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
By far the best paper in this month’s Magazines—and by best 
paper we mean the paper which excites most thought on impor- 
tant subjects—is Mr. F. Harrison’s essay on the ‘ Revival of 
Authority.” We shall have to object to its conclusions directly, 
and Mr. Harrison always writes rhetorically, as if his brain were 
a little hot—which it is not—but we do not know that we have 
ever seen the necessity of government by the capable better 
stated, or the value of government by opinion more tersely or 
more convincingly demonstrated in print, and we are quite certain 
we have never seen a greater number of suggestive political epi- 
grams in a single paper. 


when we have agreed with it, we are not an inch nearer to the 
object, which is to find a mode of selecting a Government which 


shall rest on public opinion so completely that it shall not need , 


military force to produce internal obedience, yet shall have 


authority sufficient to dispense with long discussion, Parliamentary | 
Nobody denies that the wise government of men is | 
a difficult art, that competent men will exert it better than incom- | 


or otherwise. 


petent, or that the main condition of competence in a sound state 
of society is accordance with the best public opinion, which may 
or may not be the opinion of the numerical majority. No possible 
statement of those conditions, however eloqguent—and Mr. Har- 
rison is very eloquent—or however terse—and Mr. Harrison is 


terse to mannerism—can increase the public conviction that they | 
The difficulty | 


upon which the public want light is the mode of reconciling | 


are necessary, and on the whole, right conditions. 


them, and upon this Mr. Harrison gives them no light whatever, 


except the flashes we may derive from a few epigrams, which | 


help us about as much as coal-sparks help us to read. 
You can see a stroke or two by them with painful bright- 
ness, but you cannot read a word or be quite certain of a letter. 


Countless as the leaves | 


On the 18th October, 1867, they “‘ beheld from | 


The only defect in the article is that, | 
especially when we have read it, we all agree with it, and that | 


| To say that a ‘ heroic King” of the Carlyle type ‘‘ could not pro- 
duce a Times newspaper by slave labour,” is no doubt to state a 
most suggestive fact in wonderfully few words, but it does not 
tell us in the least how to make a Times newspaper and a ruling 
man co-existent, which, we take it, is the want of Mr. Harrison 
and of our modern society. This, too, is a fine description of the 
ideal Premiership, but it does not in the least show us how to get 
our ideal Premier :— 

“The business of the statesman is to be the servant of the people, in 
the sense in which the Pope is servus servorum, as working in their 
service, but not as the instrument of their orders, The statesman who 
is worth his salt has to be continually initiating, devising, suggesting. 
He has often to create a public opinion, to modify it, never to be its tool. 
The democratic fallacy and the heroic king fallacy proceed from the 
sume root, error. The democratic fallacy assumes that the people will 
always best know what is good for them; and the heroic king fallacy 
assumes that all that is wanted is to whack rascaldom into order and 
quiet. Both alike forget that inthe subtle organism of modern societies 
the only sound methods of treatment are methods of extraordinary com- 
plication and delicacy. When the old democratic doctrines grew up, 
what was wanted, or at least wanted immediately, was the redress of 
grievances, and the removal of glaring abuses. On the other hand, tho 
great task of government was to suppress crimes of violence, and 
enforce the regular course of justice. We have long left both behind. 
Societies, like generations of men, throw up their own special maladies ; 
and old States necessarily breed diseases of a deep-seated kind. Abuses 
in them are neither glaring nor obvious, but infinitely insidious, con- 
cealed, and complicated. Grievances are not found on the surface, 
irritating the skin, but they wear away the marrow of the bones, and 
linger in the joints, blighting and deranginggach organ in turn. They 
may be diagnosed and even cured by infin patience and skill; but 
the tracing their secret causes and consequences requires consummate 
sagacity, and their healing isa task of prolonged and retined artilice. It 
is as false to regard them as incapable of cure as to think them curable 
by drastic remedies. With diseases of this sort to deal with, the 
modern statesman needs to be perpetually watching, calculating, and 
It would be preposterous to leave these difficult tasks to 
and yet when the remedy is found it can only be 
applied by popular support. Thus the statesman has to be for ever 
modifying public opinion, and to be for ever modified by it. He must 
strain every nerve to carry the right measure to completion, short of 
the point where it meets with fixed and invincible opposition. He must 
never foree, and never be forced. He must create the opinion on which 
alone he rests for strength—create it by honestly forcing the convie- 
tion that he is right, not by manipulating electoral strings. Tho 
body upon which he works is as changeful as the sea; yet it has 
currents as irresistible as the tide.” 

Mr. Harrison himself confesses that he cannot see his way to his 
own end, but thinks his ideal was once realised in part when 
Lincoln in his second Presidency wielded a power vaster than that 
of King or Emperor, yet rested his authority solely on free 
opinion. Well, we could yield to that illustration, and say that 
if Mr. Harrison could show us the way to secure a succession of 
' Lincolns, a succession rising in refinement with the refinement of 
the people, he would have done much to solve his problem; but 
how does he propose to get them? Ile says he does not believe in 


acting. 
popular initiative ; 


, the choice of the numerical majority, nor do we, except when the 


circumstances are terrible enough, or lofty enough, or impressive 

‘enough in any way to hurl the majority out of themselves, and com- 
pel them to rely upon their instincts instead of their reason ; and we 
cannot have cataclysms every day, or every four years either, even if 
they lead to Lincolns or Cavours. ‘The man must be chosen, and 
chosen either by the people or a selected body, and either of them 
will usually choose wrong. Mr. Harrison hints that if the people 
invest the object of their choice with high functions and no material 
power, they can disobey or dismiss, or limit him at will; but 
| what is the good of that? If a man of the best kind, he would be 
the better of the material power, as Mr. Lincoln was of his power 
of arrest and absolute legal irremovability ; and if a man of the 
lower kind, he would always be wanting to attract opinion, that is, 
votes—that is, would be a man of the demagogic class everybody 
distrusts. It seems to us that ‘‘ authority,” such as Mr. Harrison 
desires, is best confided to an Assembly which can be trusted 
not to use soldiers, and can do anything, and neverthe- 
less bases its whole power on opinion; yet this is what we 
have, and he dislikes. Parliament has any number of functions, 
is more absolute than any man could be, yet has no material 
means whatever of oppression. And we all know that contempt 
of Parliamentary action is the very cause of discussions like those 
which Mr. Harrison seeks to raise. ‘The despotic ruler whom the- 
public trusts is possible, we belleve, in high emergencies, but not 
in ordinary times, and even in emergencies he will lack the 
educating force that Parliaments possess. 

The most important paper, if not the best, in the Contemporary 
| is Mr. W. Knight’s on the “‘ Function of Prayer,” for which it is 
| said the Presbytery of Dundee intend to bring him before the 
| General Assembly of the Free Church. We regret the resolution, 
| but we do not wonder at it. Mr. Knight believes a great deab 

more than the worthy Presbyters imagine, accepting, as we under- 


{ 
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stand him, the possibility of miracle for adequate end, but deny- | even in Geneva litigation as a permanent antidote of war: war will 


ing that the Creator will interfere with the general course of | 


Nature in response to prayer. His general idea is perhaps most 
fully explained in the following extract :— 

“ But we are repeatedly told by theologians that an answer to prayer 
within the physical realm is a sign of the Divine Presence, helpful to 
the suppliant’s faith. Is this a worthy conception of God’s relation to 
the universe, that He every now and then interferes with his estab- 
lished order to prove His own supremacy? That he interrupts the 
working of his machine, to prove that he is there behind it, and has 
power to alter Nature, or to grant the requests of his creatures? Is 
not such a notion the offspring of the very rudest anthropomorphism ? 
It is difficult to imagine a poorer idea of Divine revelation than is 
implied in such arbitrariness, 
scension, it may be replied that it would be quite as significant of 
caprice. It is supposed that having created a tiny creature, and 
brought him into the midst of the universal Order (a creature that 
searcely ever comprehends the meaning of that order), the Supreme 
Artificer finds it expedient continually to announce Himself by an 
alteration of the course and destination of phenomena at the unen- 
lightened (it may be the selfish) call of that creature ; and that He does 
so while at the same time His presence is ceaselessly revealed within 
every pulse and movement of the universe. But the very purport of 
revelation (which is merely the withdrawing of a veil) is not to show 


the creature that primeval order can be violated, or that ‘the material | 


is subordinate to the spiritual.’ It is to announce the fact that the 
spiritual lies abidingly within the material, 2s its underlying essence. 
And while this is tho philosophical notion, is it not also the Biblical 
idea of the relation which God sustains to the cosmos? We have no 
evidence that the writers of our Sacred Books regarded the power, 
which manifested itself to them in unusual ways, as different from that 
of which we see a daily apocalypse in the material world. So far from 
this, these writers uniformly speak of all natural phenomena as the 
direct outcome of divine agency. God ‘walks on the wings of the 


winds,’ the clouds are ‘His chariot;’ ‘His voice’ is heard when it 


To those who think it gracious conde- | 


cease or be limited to necessary occasions when the burden of large 
| standing armies becomes too great to be borne.” 

Which is best off, the Prussian peasant or the English labourer, or 
| who under the Purchase System paid the English officer ? Suppose 
| huge armies impossible because costly, and nations would all 
| have small armies, and fight harder and do more mischief even 
| than they donow. Germany was desolated by the Thirty Years’ 
| War, though nobody but Wallenstein was rich enough to get 
| 50,000 men together, and we spent £600,000,000 between 1789 


| 
| and 1815 without ever putting 50,000 men upon a pitched field. 


We uote in Blackwood the continuation of the ‘* Trae Reformer,” 
| and a weird story called the ‘* Lost Secret of the Cocos Group,” 
| reminding us in style of the ‘* Cruise of the Midge,” perhaps the 
| best story Blackwood ever published ; but to us the best paper is the 
| exhaustive and most interesting account of the ‘‘ Issues Raised by the 
| Protestant Synod of France,” which met so recently to discuss the 
| very first principles of theology and ecclesiastical organisation, 
‘and debated them out with an eloquence, a force, and above 
| all, an openness of speech almost without precedent in such 
| gatherings. The grand subject of debate was ‘ not the old ques- 
| tion which has troubled the Christian Church during the long 

line of ages, whether any particular doctriue is essential either 
| to Church association or to Christianity itself, —-whether, as is 
| debated in our own day, any ecclesiastical communion or party is 
| too broad or too narrow; but this rather, whether the Church 
| has any doctrine whatever, whether it has a single religious 


| tenet, without which it would cease to be a Christian society 


thundereth, and so forth. To the Hebrew prophets and psalmists, at | OF church.” M. Colani, for example, a Liberal leader, boldly 
least, the Supernatural was the power which works through the natural denied that any tenet at all save belief in God was essential to a 
order, of which all the forces of the universe are manifestations to men.” | Christian, while the other side maintained that belief in Christ 

The writer 


‘That is to say, while God, as Mr. Knight elsewhere says, can and | and a supernatural revelation was equally essential. 


will answer prayer by impression on the wills of men, or by affect- | 


sketches the debate with great clearness and condensation; but 


ing that spiritual existence which abides within the material, He | perhaps the newest fact to our readers will be the existence of a 
will not reverse or suspend His material laws either for the sake of | Left Centre, or moderately orthodox party, whose tenets are thus 
petitioners or for that of His own glory. This is at least one of | described :—‘ Upon this M. Jalabert distinguished the Left Centre 
the orthodox views; but Mr. Knight, in his eagerness to give the | from the Left. ‘ We recognise Christianity as a divine revelation, 
physicists their due, has once or twice so overstated his own | the product of an intervention of God in the history of humanity, 
argument as to make it read as if he denied the possibility of | and not merely as the highest effort of the human reason. Jesus 
miracle, or indeed of creation. He says, ‘* We can scarcely doubt | Christ is for us more thana man. On the other hand, we do not 
that the amount of physical force within the universe is incapable | believe in the Trinity, nor in atonement by blood. The Left 
either of increase or diminution, but only of endless modifica- | Centre believes in the supernatural, though free to examine 
tion,” which so blankly stated, is equivalent to saying that this | any particular miracle. We believe in the resurrection of 





reservoir of physical force never was created at all. If God created 
it, He can create more, or intensify the energy of that which exists 
at His own will. Indeed, apart even from God, Mr. Kaight is a 
little too absolute, for the ablest men of science by no means 
assert themselves to be sure of the absolute conservation of force, 
Dut only of its probability from experience,—a very different 
thing. When, too, Mr. Knight, speaking of the infinite chain 
of cause and effect, says, ‘‘ Catastrophe, the breaking of the chain, 


is simply inconceivable,” he certainly in the bareness of his asser- | 


tion seems to deny not perhaps all miracle, but some at least of 
the miracles in the Gospels. Nothing but catastrophe, a sovereign 
and novel act of creation, can make the story of the loaves and 
fishes intelligible, and he should have explained the qualifications 
to his opinion which exist in his own mind. His great concession, 


which was also Mr. Maurice's, that disease and pain may 


not be part of the order of the universe, but disturbances 
in its order, which God can remove in answer to prayer, 
does not meet the case of that particular miracle, even if it 


is in itself a reasonable theory, as the physicist who traces the | 


cause of disease would probably deny. It is most unreason- 
able that such speculations should be tried by clerical assemblies, 


and much to be regretted that Churches should wish to try them, | 


but we can scarcely wonder that Scotch orthodoxy should feel 
suspicious of Mr. Knight. We have spoken before of Dr. Car- 
penter’s essay on psychical heredity, and there is a very eloquent, 
though absurdly over-sanguine paper by Mr. Goldwin Smith on the 
‘+ Labour Movement.” Where in history does the Professor find 
justification for this? :— 

“ Among other economies of labour, if this movement among the 
English peasantry succeed and spreads to other countries, then will 
come an economy of soldiers’ blood, Pauperism has been the grand 
recruiting sergeant. Hodgo ‘listed and went to be shot or scourged 
within an inch of his life for sixpence a day, because he was starving ; 
but he will not leave five shillings for sixpence. Even in former days, 
the sailor, being somewhat better off than the peasant, could only be 
forced into the service by the press-gang, a name the recollection of 
which ought to mitigate our strictures on the encroaching tendencies 
of the working-class, There will be a strike, or a refusal of service 
equivalent to a strike, in this direction also. It will be requisite to raise 


the soldier’s pay; the maintenance of standing armies will become a | 


costly indulgence. I have little faith in international champagne, or 


| Christ’s body, nor do we admit that a minister is sub- 

ject to his own conscience alone. The Left believes ia 
| spiritual miracles wrought by the Spirit of God in souls. 
'They are like the disciples before the Lord’s death.’” The 
|number of these French Unitarians is not given, but they 
| voted on the whole with the orthodox, who carried a confession of 
faith by 61 to 45, 
| hereafter ordained at the time of his ordination, and affirms that 
**the Protestant Church of France proclaims the sovereign autho- 
rity of Holy Scripture in matters of faith, and salvation by faith 
| in Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, who died for our 
| offences and rose again for our justification. It preserves and 
| maintains, as the basis of its teaching, its worship, and its discip- 
line, the great Christian facts which are expressed in its religious 
solemnities aud in its liturgies, more especially in the confession 
| of sins, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Liturgy of the Holy Com- 
|munion.” No effort was made to obtain a common liturgy, and 
| the writer, who is very orthodox, admits that the Liberals fought 
fairly, stating their ideas openly, and asking permission for every 
minister to teach as he thought best. This is the debate of which 
M. Thiers is reported to have said that ‘‘if all Frenchmen were 
Huguenots a Republic might be easily established in France ;” 
while M. Guizot did say, ‘‘I have been present for more than 
| sixty years at many parliamentary struggles, in which the first 
| orators of France were engaged. I have never seen any which 
had a more elevated or a more diguified character, or which was 
more remarkable for form and substance.” 


Macmillan would be dull, but for a short paper by Mr. Ever- 
shed on the ‘‘ Migrations of Useful Plants.” Mr. Evershed telis 
us that the apple, hazel, elder, bullace, sloe, raspberry, and black- 
| berry and its successors, introduced the vine, cherry, peach, pear, 

mulberry, fig, damson, medlar and walnut. Hops were intro- 
duced: in 1523, and the laurel did not arrive till 1648. The fig 
was introduced by Cardinal Pole, but it is remarkable that 
/market gardens were unknown till 1600, garden stuff having 
previously to that time been imported from Holland. The birch 
is probably the oldest tree in England, cedars, larches, and 
‘ silver firs were introduced by Evelyn, or in bis time, and to him 


| 


This confession is to ba signed by every pastor. 
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also was due the introduction of the Barbadoes pine, from which 
all our pineapples have been raised, and a fruit trade commenced 
which has, we fear, languished of late since the introduction of the 
cheap and nasty specimens now sold in our markets. There is no 
good uncultivated pine except the Singapore variety, though it is 
believed we shall speedily get splendid specimens from Jamaica 
grown in the open air. Mr. Evershed should give us another 
paper on the decline of certain descriptions of fruits, flowers, and 
even vegetables, which have from some unknown cause either 
died out, or become, like many varieties of the apple, little known 
and much prized varieties. He might, too, give us some reasons 
for the failure of gardeners to improve some fruits, as, for in- 
stance, the bullace and the blackberry, while so much has been 
accomplished for others, as the peach and the strawberry, the 
latter of which has become almost a new plant. 

There is little in the Cornhill of interest, unless it be a paper on 
‘‘ Heroism,” by Charles Kingsley, characteristically eloquent and 
characteristically weak, in which he offers ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man” and ‘‘ Esmond” as examples of heroism, and says the ‘‘ petti- 
ness and dulness of our modern life is just what keeps alive our stage, 
to which people go to see something a little less petty, a little less 
dull than they see at home,”—a criticism we scarcely understand. 
That the stage is amusing we will admit, though we do not feel it 


ourselves, but it is certainly not less petty than the life around us. | 
Two theatres are now playing “The School for Scandal” to | 


crowded London audiences, but the actors are surely not applauded 
because they represent a life less petty than that of our own day, 
30 full, if not of action, at least of intellectual interest. 

We have noticed the best article in Fraser, Mr Galton’s essay 
on hereditary improvement, before; but there is also an interesting 
sketch of Lord Shaftesbury, author of the ‘‘ Characteristics,” and as 
the Essayist declares, in mental culture the ‘‘ Matthew Arnold of 
Queen Anne’s reign,” a Deist who did not mind Christianity well | 


| of this edition consists in Flaxman’s designs. They havo long since 
| been recognised by erities as unmatched. Why they are so perfect it 
| is difficult to explain, or rather the man who could perfectly explain 
| could also reproduce them; but few fail to recognise their per- 
| fection. Those most ignorant of art cannot miss their accuracy 
and purity of outline, their classic grace, and their marvellous ex- 
pressiveness, a mere line scarcely distinct frequently suggesting, as 
in p. 16 of * The Seven against Thebes,” an agony of emotion. What 
| Hellenic feeling there is in the frontispiece to “ The Suppliants,” the 
| daughtors of Danaos bending before their gods not in agony, but in 
deepest reverence, and yet how subtly has the Egyptian idea been con- 
Or look (page 28) at the marvellous strokes by which 
Ocean Nymphs such a_ bodily 
they are, we can see 


| veyed ! 
| Flaxman imparted to the 
expression, that calm and unstrained as 
that they are gliding at full speed through air, and gliding by some 
power of volition, for their butterfly wings do not help them in the 
least. Searcely less wonderful is the drawing (page 83, “ Eumenides,”) 
in which an element of the supernatural, of something not divine, or 
hellish, or merely spiritual, but owfs‘de humanity, has been given to 
faces which, nevertheless, are but those of ugly old women after all. 
Apart from this power of drawing, it is in this, his faculty of depicting 
something he never saw in man, that Flaxman’s greatest power of 
thought seems to us to consist, and it is to us irresistibly attractive. It 
only fails him when he draws Prometheus, who is always to him the 
Titan merely, the strong but giant whom 
Zeus defeated, not the sorrowing, “ godlike 
crime was to be kind,” who sees all, foresees all, and bears in the 
serenity of power as well as wisdom all that unscrupulous force cars 
inflict. And yet is it not just possible that Flaxman is right, that had 
we the lost parts of that trilogy, we might find that to Aischylus Pro- 
metheus was the Titan who broke the laws of Olympus, and saved man, 
| only as emancipation was once decreed as a movement in the great cam- 
| paign? If Aaschylus sympathised with Prometheus not as mere artist, 
but as thinker, what must have been his relation and that of his audience 
to their common creed ? 

Ancient Classics for English Readers. 


has 





somewhat bourgeois 


patient deity whose 


Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas 


. a ~ | 
tempered by philosophy, a Church of England aoe who held the | Collins. (Blackwood.)—We find ourselves fallen sadly behind in our 
Establishment to be mainly useful because it chained up the priests. | notice of this excellent series of volumes. It has by this time, we 
He believed in God because not to believe in Him ‘“ is to believe | trust, established its place among those for whom it is intended, 


that we are living in a distracted universe,” and a sense of the | and stands, therefore, in the less need of any commendation to them. 





UM 


harmony of all things is necessary to virtue; and he believed in | 


immortality, but held that this belief is no foundation for 
morals :—‘‘ He labours energetically to show that hopes and fears 
of a future state are so far from being the proper motive to 
virtue, that they are rather destructive of its essential character. 
Not only may such weapons be pressed into the service of an evil 
deity, but they are radically immoral. 
law under threats is no better than the man who breaks it when 
at liberty. ‘There is no more of rectitude, piety, or sanctity in 


a creature thus reformed than there is of meekness or gentleness | 


in a tiger strongly chained, or innocence and sobriety in a monkey 
under the discipline of the whip.’” He was the first to employ 
the phrase ‘‘ a moral sense,” and one of the earliest to assert that 


morality was independent of revelation, and was an instinct | 


implanted by God in man :— 

“The harmony of which he spoke had an objective reality, and did 
not reside in the ear of the hearer. The cultivation of the moral sense 
was necessary to enable us to catch its Divine notes; but the judgment 
of all cultivated observers would ultimately be the same. If a writer on 
music were to say that the rule of harmony was caprice, he would be 
ridiculous, ‘Harmony is harmony by nature, let men judge ever so 
ridiculously of music.” Symmetry and proportion are equally founded 
in nature, ‘let men’s fancy prove ever so barbarous or their fashions 
ever so Gothic in their architecture, sculpture, or other designing art. 
*Tis the same case where life and manners are concerned. Virtue has 
the same fixed standard. The same numbers, harmony, and proportion 
will have place in morals; and are discoverable in the character and 
affections of mankind; in which are laid the just foundations of our 
art and science, superior to every other of human practice and compre- 
hension.’ (Soli/oquy, Pt. IIL § 3.) Shaftesbury is in his own language, 
a ‘realist’ in his Theism and his morality. Virtue is a reality, and 
can be discovered by all who will go through the necessary process of 
self-culture.” 

The grand defect of that statement, as of all Shaftesbury’s 
theories, is that it presupposes a cultivated world, or, at all 
events, a world in which every man is seeking to attain the 
highest attainable, a condition we have certainly not yet reached. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Dramas of <Eschylus, Translated by Anna Swanwick. With 
33 Designs by Flaxman. (Bell and Daldy.)—Messrs. Bell and Daldy have 
republished Miss Swanwick’s translation of /Eschylus, including 
several new plays, in a large folio, adorned with all the pomp of typo- 
graphy, and with Flaxman’s designs. We have before given our opinion 
of Miss Swanwick as a translator, and shall notice her new work in this 
volume when the dramas appear as an ordinary work, but the specialty 


The man who obeys the | 


To take the three yolumes before us in the order of their appearance, 
we find first Luripides, by W. B. Donne. This, we are bound to say, 
| pleases us less than any that we have seen before. Mr. Donne 
to make fun for his readers, fun,—of which wo 
| have more than an abundance elsewhere, being certainly out of 
| place in a book of this kind. We know, to take one instance, that 
matrimony has been a stock subject for jokes ever since jokes were, 
| but we did not expect to find such a passage as this :—* If it is fair to 
| draw inferences from the wedded happiness of ‘the laureate fraternity 
| of poets,’ it might appear that Euripides would have fared better had he 
Dante complains that Gemma, his wife, held him 
in subjection; Shakespeare was not quite comfortable, it would 
seem, at home; Milton’s start in married life was unlucky; 
Wycherley and Addison were fearfully henpecked.” Surely this isa very 
If this and some other passages of the same kind, 


| tries too much 


remained a bachelor. 


| gratuitous digression. 
| chiefly to be found, we should say, in the earlier chapters, had been 
| eut out, the book would have been very much improved. In another 
point it compares not very favourably with some of its predecessors, but 
this is no fault of Mr. Donne’s; and that is the general poverty of the 
| translation. Except in three plays, the Alcestis, the Medea, and the 
| Hippolytus, where he had Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Webster, and Mr. Fitz- 
| gerald to help him, he has had to fall back upon the poor rendering of 
| Potter. The great merit of the volume is the admirable way in which 
the writer brings out the dramatic power of Euripides. Few even of 
those who have studied the poet most but will be more strongly im- 
pressed than they have ever been before with this special excellence of 
| his, nor will they fail to appreciate the capital summaries which Mr. 
| Donne gives of the dramas. Why, by the way, will these writers insist 
| upon * holding a brief,” so to speak, for the moral character of the author 
| whom they illustrate ? Juvenal, by Edward Walford. The subject 
| which Mr. Walford’s author opens before him is too large for the limits 
| allowed; it is not without difficulties and obscurities; and it is not 
| easy to suit to the tastes of English readers. To treat of Roman life 
as it existed about the end of the first century of our era is a vast task, 
| and if we have to regard it, as is necessarily the case with Mr. Walford, 
| from the satirist’s point of view, not a pleasant one. It has here, we 
| think, been accomplished with all the success that could have been 
| expected. It might indeed have been as well to inform, or at least 
remind, the reader that there is another side to the picture, that the 
| Rome of the younger Pliny is not the hideous Pandemonium that we 
| shudder at in the Rome of Juvenal; but taken as it stands, and for 
what it is intended, as a vivid representation of society regarded from 
tho satirist’s point of view, it is very graphic and striking. One point 
| of remarkable excellence in Mr. Walford’s volume is the translations. 
As he does not acknowledge any obligation for them, they are, we pre- 
sume, his own, and they are remarkably vigorous. Take this passage, 
for instance, from the Eleventh Satire :— 
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* Then the rough soldier, yet untaught by Greece 
To hang enraptured o'er a finished piece, 
If haply ‘mid the congregated spoils 
(Proof of his power and guerdon of his toils) 
Some antique vase of master hand were found, 
Would dash the glittering bauble on the ground ; 
That in new forms the molten fragments drest 
Might blaze illustrious round his courser’s chest, 
Or, flashing from his burnished helmet, show 
(A dreadful omen to the trembiing foe) 
The mighty sire, with glittering shield and spear 
Hovering, enamoured, o'er the sleeping fair, 
The wolf, by Rome's high destinies made mild,— 
And playful, at her side, each wondrous child.” 


Aristophanes. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins. We hope that, thanks 
to Mr. Collins’s very interesting and well-executed little volume, 
Aristophanes will gain with English readers the acceptance which he 

There is no writer who 





seems to be losing among classical students. 
—not to speak of his supreme genius—gives us such an insight into 
Greek life, and yet this prince of comedians, who even as a poet holds 
high rank, is almost totally neglected at Oxford. It is a deplorable fact, 
which every true lover of Greek literature must regard with nothing 
short of disgust, that Oxford sends out stamped as first-class scholars 
men who have never read a line of Aristophanes. Such folly is 
almost beyond belief, but such are the results which must follow when 
men read only what will “ pay.” We trust that Oxford men, when they 
find “ English readers” know more than themselves about the prince 
of Greek dramatists, will be shamed out of their neglect. Mr. Collins 
finds, of course, plenty of employment in giving us, with proper ex- 
planations, an account of the several comedies. Brimful of fun, which 
makes its way to the apprehension of a modern reader far more readily 
and completely than any other ancient fun whatsoever; laughter-pro- 
voking in a degree with which nothing in the elegant Terence or even 
the more humorous Plautus can compare; crowded with allusions which 
bring ns into the very heart of Greek history, at a time when Greek 


history was the history of the world, the materials lie before the Eng- | 
| guess from, he will probably guess the wrong. 


lish adapter in so rich a profusion that he has to do nothing but choose. 
And he chooses with great judgmont and skill. There is not in the 
series a more cverapered readable, interesting, and we should add, 

really valuable work. As to the translations with which it is plentifully 
iaceited, for some of them the editor is indebted to the 
version of Mr. Hookham Frere. The rest are of his own composition, 
and he has no reason to fear—we could hardly 
Our readers will be glad to see a passage from the “ Wasps.’ 


admirable 


say more—the comparison. 


“Tf any of this good company should note our strange array, 
The wasp-like waists and cross-barred suits that we have donned to-day ; 
And if he asks what means this sting we brandish, as you see, 
Him will we undertake to teach, dull scholar though he be, 
All we who wear this tail-piece claim true Athenian birth, 
The rightful Aborigines, true sons of Mother earth ; 
A lusty race, who struck good blows for Athens in the fight, 
What time as the Barbarian came on us like the night. 
With torch and brand the Persian horde swept on from East to West, 
To storm the hives that we had stored, and smoke us from our nest: 
Then we laid our hand to spear and targe, and met him on his path; 
Shoulder to shoulder, close we stood and bit our lips for wrath, 
So fast and thick the arrows flew, that none might see the heaven; 
But the gods were on our side that day, and we bore them back at even, 
High o'er our heads, an omen good, we saw the owlet wheel, 
And the Persian trowsers in their backs fe!t the good Attic steel ; 
Still as they fied we followed close, a swarm of vengeful foes, 
And stung them where we chanced to light on cheek, and lip, and nose, 
So to this day, Barbarians say, when whispered far or near, 
More than all else the Attic WAsp is still a name of fear.” 


The Light Green, No. 2. Metealfe.)—Here are half-a- 


dozen parodies, which, even in ile of good parodies, are 


(Cambridge : 
this age fertil 
The “* May Queen ” 
. tl 10ug 


rodied in * The May Exam.,” 
not lend itself 


burlesqued ad nauseam. 


worthy of note. is pa 


but the original is one whic very well to 


h it does 


such imitations, has freee been 


quito candid, we resent even now, when nothing is sacred, 
the ridicule of so sweet a poem. Besides this, “The May Exam.” is 
too technical for general appreciation. Still it is good. Who can resist 


the ludicrous imitative jingle in the second line of the following cou- 
plet ?— 

“With our lardy-dardy garments we were really ‘ on*the spot’ 

And Charley Vain came out so grand in a tall white chimney-pot 


The “Review of New Play,” 


by the Latter-Day Pooh-Pooh, is a 





|} more 


“ But the knowledge displayed 
By that heathen Pass-ee, 
And the answers he made 
Were quite frightful to see, 
For he rapidly floored the whole paper, 
By about twenty minutes to three. 


“ Then I looked up at U 
And he gazed upon me, 
I observed, * This won't do,’ 
He replied, ‘Goodness me!’ 
We are fooled by this artful young person, 
And he sent for that heathen Pass-ee. 








“ The scene that ensued 
Was disgraceful to view, 
For the floor it was strewed 
Witha tolerable few 
Of the ‘tips* that Tom Crib had been hiding 
For the ‘ subject he partially knew.’ 
* On the cuff of his shirt 
He had managed to get, 
What we hoped had been dirt, 
But which proved, I regret, 
To be notes on the rise of the Drama, 
A question invariably set. 
“In his various coats 
We proceeded to seek, 
Where we found sundry notes, 
And with sorrow I speak, 
One of Bohn's publications, so useful 
To the student of Latin or Greek. 
“In the crown of his cap 
Were the Furies and Fates, 
And a delicate map 
Of the Dorian States, 
And we found in his palms, which were hollow, 
What are frequent in palms,—that is dates.” 
No one can even hope to beat those last two lines, 


The Surgeon's Secret. By Sydney Mostyn. (S. Tinsley.)—It is 
difficult to criticise a novel which relies for its interest on the skill with 
which the is mystified. Let us say briefly, then, that he is 
mystified very skilfully. He- will scarcely be able to guess what the 
secret ” there but two alternatives to 
Nor is this effect pro- 
ny improbabilities, except, perhaps, the proceeding 
catastrophe, his coming to live in 
So clever a fellow would have 
should not such a 


reader 


“ surgeon’s was; or rather, being 





duced at the cost of a 


” which leads to the 


of the “* Surgeon 
the close neighbourhood of his victim. 
taken his price and been off. One 
very admirable creature as Cicely have felt some scruple, at least, at living 
with the man to whom she did not suppose herself to be legally married ? 
been do, as a matter of fact, whether 
reasonably or unreasonably, feel such scruples. Butif we criticise any 
we shall be telling the story. Brictly, then, we may recommend 
lers; it has, indeed, as they must have seen, a 


criticism more ; 


Women bronght up as she had 


more, 
the novel to our re: 
certain flavour of bigamy about it, but it is in nowise offensive. 


UU 








Congal: a Poem, in Five Books. By Samuel Ferguson. (Dublin: 
Ponsonby. London: Dell and Daldy.)—Conga/l is constructed on the 
Irish bardic romance called “The Battle of Moira,” this battle, 





which seems to be a genuine historical event, having taken place on 
Midsummer Day, A.D.637. Mr. Ferguson has made considerable modi- 
fications in the story, but he the character of the 
principal personages, and something at least of the general tone of the 
about it, but there is a certain 
anything Greek. Mr. 


has presery ed 


original. There is something Homeric 
Celtic ext 
Ferguson’s verse is sometimes good ; often it would have been better for 
that ballad verse has a 
We shall quote a passage 


ravagance of fancy which is very unlike 


care. It is a great error to su ppose 


licence to be more slip-shod than any other. 


| which gives a fair specimen of his manner, as well as of the material on 


And to be | 


sufficiently ingenious satire on the flippant and dogmatic criticisms which | 


are sometimes tobe found in a well known contemporary. The reviewer 


is very hard on “ Hamlet, a Tragedy in Five Acts,” by Shakespeare 





Williams. “ Mrs. Brown at Cambridge,” by Arthur Sketchey, and 
“Nonsense Verses,” by Edward Leary, are quite as good as their | 


but the of the whole is, “The Heathen Pass-ee,” a 


” it is explained, being a term applied :— 


originals, gem 
« Pass-ee, 
“To one whose vocation is passing 
The ‘ ordinary B. A. degree.”’ 
Tom Crib by name, has “ plots that are 
he passes 


The “heathen” 
dark, and not always in vain.” 
an excellent examination in Euclid, 


“He'd placed up his sleeve 
Mr. Todhunter's excellent Eucli L, 
The same with intent to deceive.’ 


Mr. * Bred Hard” shall 


in question, 
One of these plots succeeds; 


“the subject he feared,” but ;— 


In a second attempt his fate overtakes him. 
tell us how :— 
‘*But I shall not forget, 
How the next day at two 
A stiff paper was set 
By Examiner U——. 
On Euripides’ tragedy, ‘Bacchee,’ 
A subject Tom ‘partially knew.’ 


a 


which he works :— 

* Triumphant Congal, just ere then had with his sword achieved 
A feat of more than swordsman skill, yet tit to be believed, 
Upon Caenfalla Olliolson, a doctor even then 
Accounted wiser than the most of Erin's learned men. 
He, when he saw the King that way direct his slaughtering path, 
Had in his heart conceived the hope, himself, to quell his wrath, 
And for a little while withstood his onset; but his heart 
At the third sword-stroke failed him quite ; and all his warrior art 
He clean forgot; and public shame embracing, turned and fled; 
While Congal, with a following stroke, cut through his hinder head, 
Letting the lower brain exude. Caenfalla there had died 
Upon the field, but Ere aud Flan, old pupils, drew aside 
The fainting master, and on poles conveyed him to the rere,— 
To Bishop Senach, where he breathed ate that good leech's care 
And Senach next committed him to the physician-seer, 
Mild Brecan, in whose hospital he lay, rf cure, @ year; 
And at the twelve nionths’ end was found, such virtue is in store 
In purging of the hinder brain, twice wiser than before. 
And now for all Cs aenfalla’s books of wit and hope ful aid 
To learning, Or’s and Ever's sons give thanks to Congal’s blade.” 


ho locate the animal propensities 

















There is a fact for the phrenologists, w 
in the hinder part of the brain. 

False Cards. By Hawley Smart. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
This novel has all the liveliness and vigour which we have admired in 
Mr. Smart’s previous works, notably in “ Breezie Langton,” the tale by 
which he is best known. And it has one character so forcibly drawn 
as to make a real addition to one’s gallery of imaginary portraits. 
Leonidas Lightfoot, a consummately clever scoundrel, who lives by 
those delusive advertisements which promise lucrative employment to 
persons seeking occupation, and large returns to those who have a few 
hundreds to invest, is an admirable creation. We feel an extraordinary 
interest in the raseal’s proceedings, in his manwuvyres to entrap his 
prey,—the victims, for the most part, do not deserve much compassion, 
—and in his struggle of wits with his natural enemy, the detective. 
It is without a which we are sure the inventor 


not regret, 
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interesting creature must share, that in the concluding | 
melancholy intimation that Mr. Bullock, the 
thinks “he has got his friend Lightfoot at 
justicoe demand that 
and it 


of this 
chapter we find the 
detective aforesaid, 

last.” Of 
however amusing, 
right to leave the uninteresting Bullock in possession of the field; but 
There is 


course the interests of rascals, 


must not triumph in the end, is quite 
we feel a sneaking sympathy for Leonidas notwithstanding. 
nothing remarkable about the other characters, or about the story itself, 
though everything is up to at leasta fair level of merit. There are two 


young ladjes, each with a lover. One of these young gentlemen com- 


mits the ifcipient bigamy of engaging himself to two young ladies at | 


once. The other is suspected of attempting the actual offence. There 
are the usual misunderstandings, difficulties, &c., and the usual clear- 
ings-up. The scheming young woman whose practices suggest the 
title of the story is, we are inclined to think, the least happy of the 
writer’s inventions. 

Biblico- Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. By Hermann 
Cremer, Professor of Theology in the University of Greifswald. Trans- 
lated by A. W. Simon and William Urwick. (T. and T. Clark.)—Even 
the very insufficient examination which we have been able to give to 
this volume makes us feel sure that, to use the language of the transla- 
‘‘one of the most important contributions to the 


tor’s preface, it is 
study of New Testament exegesis that has appeared for many years. 
It is intended for the advanced student. The ordinary reader of the 
New Testament it leaves to the help of the common lexicon of New 
Testament Greek, but it deals with every word which involves a theo- | 
logical conception. The plan followed is to define the classical usage 
of the word, to note its transference from classical literature to the 
Septuagint, and from the Septuagint again to the New Testament, and 
then to draw out in its fullness all the significance which it possesses. 
Here is gathered together in one and made available for use, whenever 
occasion may demand, the exegetical principles by which we ought to 
be guided in dealing with the text of Scripture. That which lies 
seattered through the length and breadth of numberless volumes of 
commentaries, often unnecessarily repeated, and yet often unavailable 
when it is most wanted, is here just ready to the student’s hand. Dr. 
is an Evangelical theologian whose orthodoxy does not hinder 
Some of our 


Cremer 
the exhibition of a genuinely critical spirit and method. 
readers may like to see a specimen of his work and we extract from a 
portion of his article Ksepos :— 

“As employed by John, xscues may be deemed one of those words 
in which the chief features of a writer’s circle of thought are concen- 
trated. It denotes the ordered entirety of God's creation, John xvii. 
5 24; the order of things into which man is born, xvi. 21; within 
which humanity lives and moves, xiv., 28; od xabas 6 xsomos diderv. 


.... +. But the world is an order of things characterised by the | 


godless conduct of humanity, by sin, and by estrangement from God, 
Ist John v. 19; 6 xsewos bros tv rw wovnpw xsiras. Accordingly, 
primitive consequence, the world lacks life and is exposed to judg- 
ment. But this world is an object of divine love. Into such an order 
of things the Saviour entered, not as one who originated within and 
took his rise from this order, and had a corresponding character ; for 
which reason, also, he quitted it again; not, however, without having 
broken its power, after having become the propitiatory sacrifice for the 
sin of the whole world.” 
Every one of these clauses is fortified by copious references. 
Ske tches of the Bar and the Press. By Two 
. King.)—Both sets of papers contain some 


Briefs and Papers: 
Idle Apprentices. (H. S. 
curious information little haben to the outside world. 
of the interior of a newspaper office, of the editorial council-chamber, 
and of the other arcana belonging to it, will probably be read with 
and free from 


as a} 
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criticism, though we should be inclined to dissent from particular sentiments, ig 
on the whole, very well written, and exhibits a discriminating enthusiasm for one 
of the most fascinating of 

“Seldom has it been our lot to meet with a more appreciative delineation of 
character than this memoir of Hawthorne......Mr. Page deserves the best thanks 
of every admirer of Hawthorne, for the way in which he has gathered together 
these relics and given them to the world, as well as for his admirable portraiture 
of their author's life and character.”"—Morning Post. 


novelists."—Saturday Review, 


heartily with an effort of Mr. H. A. Page to make 


| 
English readers better acquainted with the life and character of Nathaniel Haw- 
| thorne...... He has done full justice to the fine character of the author of ‘The 
| Scarlet Letter.’ "—Séandard. 

| 


complete memoir of one of the most fascinating of 


American authors...... A model of literary work of art."—Zdinburgh Courant. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 





ae 
| 


JOHANNES 


By ELIZABETH DE WILLE 


Just ready, at all the Libraries. 


OLA F. 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 
3 vols. crown 8yvo, 31s 6d. 


This and the previous stories of the same author have been spoken of in terme 
of the warmest praise by both English and German critics. 


HENRY S. KING and OO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 








P ARQUET FURNITURE. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 
PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 
being manufactured by Machinery. moderate in cost ; 
the workmanship is, notwithstanding, of the finest 
possible quality. 

Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, resi- 
dences may be fitted up without either painting or 
paper-hanging. 


HOWARD and SONS, 
Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 

25 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
rTRHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 

—* ART POTTERY. 
OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 
attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above rooms. Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form- 
ing the largest establishment of the kind in Europe. 
All Goods marked in plain figures, with a Discount 
for Cash payments. 

GoLe ADDRESSES :— 

kJ 203 and 204 OxrorD STREET; and 

31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


| aget ion RESIDENCE, with all the 
advantages of English Home comforts and 
proximity to relatives and friends, at Smedley's Insti 
tution, Matlock Bank, near Matlock Bridge Station, 
Derbyshire, with or without the peculiar Mild Hydro- 
pathic treatment, conducted by W. B. Hunter, 
M.D.C.M., Glas. The extensive saloons, lofty and well 
ventilated bed-rooms, all kept a summer temperature 
night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids, Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


POLYTECHNIC 
LYONS EXHIBITION, 





OSCOW 
EXHIBITION, 1872. 
1872. (GOLD MEDALS.) 
First Prizes awarded to LIEBIG 
EXTRACT of MEAT for best quality. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig's, 
the inventor's, signature. Ask for Liebig Company's 
Extract. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 8s Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE (LOZENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
sons travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


COMPANY'S 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AN 


D RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{EsTasiisnep 1792.) 
BURN THE STAR NIGHT LIGHTS. 
SIX, EIGHT, AND TEN HOURS. 


FOR SAFETY, ECONOMY, AND REGULARITY. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


UNVILLE and CoO., Belfast, are the 


largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 


Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- | 
Supplied in | 


fession in preference to French Brandy. 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


7 INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
J FARRLING DINNER ALE. 
i =_ — 
W M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


_— PALE ALE, 


w* YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


\DINBURGH ALE, _ 
4, 





M. YOUNGER 
Established 1749. Breweries: 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, 8.E. 
Office: 51 South John Street. 


Liverpoul 


REAL TURTLE SOUP. 


NA cCALL'S WEST INDIA TURTLE. | 
M 


—Real Turtle Soup iu Quart, Pint, and Half-pint 

tins, ready for immediate use. 

Callipash and Callipee in 2-lb. and 1-1b, tins, 

Green Fat in }-lb. tins, 

Dried Turtle iu bulk. 

To be had at all first-class Italian Warehouses, and 
wholesale of JOHN McCALL and CoO., 137 Hounds- 
ditch, E.C. 





| gray CURES of SEVERE COUGH 
v and ASTHMA (this week) by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Harrison, 265 
Glossop Road, Sheffield :—* Many customers have 
expressed themselves highly gratified with the bene- 
ficial results of Dr. Locock’s Wafers in Asthma, 
Coughs, &c. I was myself troubled with a severe 
cough, and was completely cured by a few Wafers.” 
Sold by all druggists at 1s 14d per box, 





and CO. | 
Edinburgh. | 





peener and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

| CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 

FAMILY, 

| 85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

| EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


H J. NICOLL’S OVERCOATS of 
Be Waterproof Tweed Cloths, 20s; ditto, with 
silk lapels, 21s; of Waterproof Melton Cloths, 42s to 
63s; of Waterproof, Cheviot, and Angola Cloths, with 
silk facin from 52s 6d. 

H. J. Nicoll’s newly registered “‘ DREADNOUGHT” 
OVERCOATS, for sea or land. 

H. J. Nicoll, merchant clothier to the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. Army, Navy, 
and Civil Ouultter. 

114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 

London ...... 441, 44,45 Warwick Street, W. 

22 Cornhill, E.C. 

( 10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
~50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
(39 New Street, Birmingham. 


T YT T x r tf 7 
‘QUININE WINE. 
As supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the 

late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
| to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
| behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 303 per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
| cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 
| Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


D IGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE. 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 64, by 
all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON 
and SON, 124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 


XNOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 






Branches ... 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


§S0LD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


9 Y 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“‘We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.”"—See Article in 
Cassell's Household Guide. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
“Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
ondon. 
REECH-LOADERS. 
SECON D-HAND. 


REECH-LOADERS 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
* LONDON. 

PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
ss AND MAY'S 





FROM £10 10s. 





PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


—_—* AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


| alae 3 AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 


_. AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 
UDDEN MOURNING.— 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to he or small families. 

AY'S. 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is i liately ch 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
Proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
Temedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
@perient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
om, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 

© world. 
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OSS of LIFE or LIMB, WITH THE 
 —_ mercsnar mmr 


f OSS of TIME and MONEY CAUSED 
4 BY 





“4 CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, PRO- 
VIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAamway PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 











ee 1849. 

4 es: 

> eieneeee ONE MILLION, FULLY 
SUBSCRIBED. 





OFFERS UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 





[{Vestep CAPITAL and RESERVE 
FUND £130,000. 





AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO 
i £6 5s. INSURES £1,000 AT DEATH, 


O® AN ALLOWANCE AT the RATE 

OF £6 PER WEEK FOR TOTAL DISABLE- 

MENT BY INJURY. 

[XSURERS of FIVE YEARS’ STAND- 
IN 


GHAR E IN REALISED PROFITS. _ 


MB2IXE, ASSURANCE AGAINST 
mt LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 


[SSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS ALONE, 





BY the JOURNEY or by PERIODS 





: OF TIME, 
At ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 
Z 











ASK F YR AN INSURANCE TICKET 
WHEN YOU PAY YOUR RAILWAY FARE. 


“4 NNUAL INCOME, £150,000. 
A 





EVEN HUNDRED and TWENTY- 
b).) FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS have been PAID 
as COMPENSATION, 


WOR 37,500 CLAIMS FROM ACCI- 
DENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Wats G, RIDING, DRIVING, 
HUNTING. 

YHOOTING, FISHING, TRAVEL- 
= LING OR AT HOME, 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLE- 

MENT OF CLAIMS. 
[POR TERMS AND CONDITIONS, 





RAILWAY STATIONS, 
5 id THE LOCAL AGENTS, 


APPLY TO THE CLERKS AT THE 





Q*® AT THE OFFICES, 


N°: 
Wi J. VIAN, SECRETARY. 


I — INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ...........+.+ 
= » Interest .. oo y 
Accumulated Fund3...........000seersesee 3,199,699 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 
At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £184,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- 
serve having been previously made to meet all future 
Claims aud provide for Bonuses, Expenses, and other 
contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 53 annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 





64 CORNHILL, AND 10 


REGENT STREET. 

















Pees ICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Drrecrors. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Joun RosERT Mowsray, 
MP., D.C.L. 


WILLIAM BowMAN, Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen ~Sir CHARLES Locock, Bart. 
D.C.L., F.B.S. 
Jas. M. Arnott, Esq. F.R.S. Gerard W. Lydekker, 
Lionel S. Beale, M.B., Esq.. M.A. 
‘RS. Rev. Rich. Michell, D.D. 
Patrick Black, M.D. 


The Viscount Midleton. 
Charles M. Deane, Esq. Sir Jas. Paget, Bart. 
Arthur  Farre, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
George H. Pinckard, Esq. 


Professor Humphry, M.D., Thomas Pridgin Teale, 

8. M.B. 

Rey. John Edwd. Kempe, Sir Fredk. M. Williams, 
M.A. Bart., M.P. 


Actuary and Secretary—GeorGe Curciirre, Esq. 
Assistant-Actuary—BENJAMIN NEWBATT. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 

exceeds ... eee eee ooo ove «ve £247,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 1,810,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 515, 

assuring ... eee ose cco ove es «275.740 
The New Annual Premiums were... eee 9,851 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to... 3,028,829 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to ove eee ove eee eee 5,733,799 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit System.— On any Policy for the whole 
duration of a healthy Life, where the age does not ex- 
ceed 60, one-half of the Annual Premiums during the 
first five years may remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID Lives may be assured at rates proportione! 
to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. — Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in January, 1872 (amounting to £323,871), 
averaged 49 per Cent., and the Cash Bonus 29 per 
Cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additioval share of Profits over 
later Entrants. 

REPORT, 1872. 

The Annual Report just issued, and the Balances 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1872, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained of any of the 
Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 


Puenix FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 





Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Lusur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
BANK of SOUTH AUSTRATIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.0. ILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ENGLISH and 
Bank Shares, 





NVESTORS in 
FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 

By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 

Published Monthly, 

HARP'’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
now ready (12 pages), post free. 
DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Rail wa, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c, 

Messrs. SHARP and OO., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pr d by © i rs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Gurivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 

















COMFORT FOR INVALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN, 


16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
PROSPEC1USES SENT ON APPLICATION, 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor CROOM ROBERTSON will begin a Course of 
Ten Lectures on the Philosophy of KANT, with special 
reference also to HUME, at 4.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
January 22, and will continue the course on subse- 
quent Wednesdays at the same hour. 

Fee for the Course, £1 11s 6d. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


TMHE LONDON IN 
COLLEGE.—Founded under the auspices of 
the late Richard Cobden; inaugurated 10th July, 1867, 
by H.R.H. the na of Wales. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E. 
e, High School. Edinburg gh. 
Vice-Principal—M. 8S. FORSTER, B.C. L., M.A., Oxford. 
This College assigns a prominent place in its curricu- 
lum to Modern Languages and the Natural Sciences. 
The WINTER TERM will commence on 18th 
JANUARY, 1873. 
Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, at the College, Spring Grove, near 
Isleworth, Middlesex. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCLA- 

4 TION, in connection with University College, 
London. 

Svubsects FOR LENT TeERM.—10 Lectures by Professor 


late Rector of 


Uy" aes COLLEGE, LONDON. | OC HE LT Ss aes OCs. LEGE 


Two £50, Six £40, Four £20. Election second week 
in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, C heltenbam. 





~ CLERGYMAN, of varied experience 


and some power, wants a 





| may TEACH and WORK on Church principles on a 


TERNATIONAL | 


BEESLY on the * History of the French Revolution,” | 


on Tuesdays, at 2 30, beginning Jan. 21; Fee, £1 Is, 18 
Lectures by Professor CORFIELD on 
General Hygiene,’ on Tuesdays and Friday 
beginning Jan. 21; Fee, £1 lis 6d. 10 L 
“Practical Physics,” by Professor G. C. 
Wednesdays, 10.45-12.45, beginning Jan. 22; Fee, 
£2 12s 6d. 20 Lectures by P rofessor Croom ROBERTSON 
on the “ History of Philosophy,” on Weinesdays and 
Fridays, at 11.30, beginning Jan. 22; Fee, £1 1ls 6d. 8 
Lectures by Professor SHELDON AMOs, on “ Interna- 
tional Law,” on Wednesdays, at 2.30, beginning Jan. 
22; Fee, £1 1s. 


, at 3.30, 
ssons in 












“Special and 


FOSTER, on | 


liberal basis without pledge or party. Musical, &c. 
London preferred. 
* Clericus,” Mr. VERNON, 25 Norfolk Street, W.C. 


7". SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS. — The ELEVENTH 
SKETCHES and 


WINTER EXHIBITION of 
Ten till 


STUDIES is NOW oy 5 Pall Mall East. 
five. Admission, ls. Ga 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
POYAL “ACADEMY of AR TS, 
& Burlington House—The EXHIBITION of 
WORKS of the OLD MASTERS, together with 
WORKS of DECEASED MASTERS ‘of the BRITISH 
SCHOOL, in Oil, 
NOW OPEN. Admission, from nine till dusk, 1s. 
Catalogue, 6d. Season Tickets, 5s. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Secretary. 


J?! IN BENNETT'S WATCHES. 

e 65 and 64 Cheapside, 

John Bennett's Gold Presentation Watches, 20 gs., 
30 gs., 40 gs. 

John Bennett's Ladies’ Gold Keyless Watches, from 

10 


| John Bennett's Silver Watches with Keyless action, 


The Ladies’ Classes of Mathematics, Mechanics, | 


Practical Chemistry, English, French, 
German Languages and Literatures, Constitutional 
History — Architecture, will open on and after 
Monday, Jan. 20. 
Sec., J. E. MYLNE, Esqy., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde 
Park, W 

NAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION | for 

WOMEN. June, 1873. London Centre. Can- 

didates are requested to send in their Names by March 
5th to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. A. DICEY. 

25 Ashley Place, Victoria Street, 8. W. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

, GIRLS. — LENT TERM will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 16, 1873. Pupils prepared 
for the Cambridge Examinations. Fees, 8, 10, 12 
Guineas per annun. 





-Boarding- 


O. ARDING-HOU SE. i 


Italian, and | 


| 


Prospectuses to be had of the Hon. | 


House, in connection with Gower-Street School | 


for Girls will be opened shortly in the nelghbourhood | 


of the Regent's Park, N.W 


For prospectuses and particulars, inquire at 78 | 


Gower Street, W.C. 


Ne SALARIED GOVERNESS, — A 
/ Lady well connected, an accomplished Linguist 
(having lived many years on the Continent), a good 
Musician, experienced in and fond of Teaching, wishes 
to find a home in a gentleman's family living in London, 
where she would give the daughters lessons from 9 
a.m. to 1 p.m. for her board. Excellent references 
given and required, and a personal interview. 

Address, in the first instance, *D.,” Fitze’s Library, 
High Street, Exeter. 


ECTURES to LADIES. 


Professor H. Morey, of University College, will 
give his Second Course of Lectures on “ Milton, and 
the Literature of his Time,” on successive Tuesdays, at 
11.30, beginning January 21. 

Professor C. CASSAL, of University College, will give 
a Course of Lectures on the * French Grammar,” on 
successive Tuesdays, at 12.45, beginning January 21. 

A. SONNENSCHEIN, Esq., 
Study of * Algebra,” on successive Fridays, at 10.15, 
beginning January 24. 

The Lectures will be held in the Wellington Hall, 
Wellington Street, Islington. 

Prospectuses and Tickets .%’ be « »btained from the 
Honorary Secretaries, Miss J. SPICER, 22 Highbury 
Crescent ; and Miss L. SHARPE, 1 Hig zhbury Terrace. 











LAP HAM. yer RENC H CLASSES for 

YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madame H. J. 
MATILE, widow of a French Protestant Professor. 
diplome of the University of Laon. English and French 
references. Masters for advanced English, German, 
&c. Prospectuses on application.—10 Ferndale Road, 
Bedford Road, Clapham, S.W. 


t TION! !P ET ITION! PETITION! 

Friends of Women's Suffrage are earnestly 
exhorted to aid the cause by collecting signatures for 
the Petit 
of the Women's Disabilities Removal Bill. Written 
Petitions ready for siguature and Printed Forms for 
the collection of additional signatures will be supplied 
on application to Miss BECKER, 23 Jackson's Row, 
Albert Square, Mi anchester, 


JOYAL ~ POLYTE CHNIC. — “ The 
History of a Plum Pudding,” by Professor 
Gardner—* How Jane Conquest Rang the Bell,” with 
remarkable effects—* The ‘Zoo’ at the ‘ Poly,’ 
J,L King—*“ The Three Koses; or, the Invisible Prince 
in a New Light,” by Mr. George Buckland—* The 
White Lady of Avenel "—Character Entertainment 
by Mr. Percy Vere—The Magic Tub. Many other 
entertainments. — Open daily at twelve and seven. 
Admission One Shilling, 

























from 6 gs. 

John Bennett's Gold Keyiess Half-Chronometers, from 
30 to 40 gs. 

John Bennett's Silver Half-Chronometers, from 16 to 
25 gs. 

John Bennett's Half-Chronometers are compensated 


for variations of temperature, adjusted | 


in positions, and need no key. 
John Bennett's English Hall Clocks, chiming the qrs., 
from 30 gs. 


John Bennett's richly-gilt Drawing-room Clocks, classic | 


designs. 

John Bennett's Marble Dining-room 
antique bronzes. 

John Bennett's 18-caret Hall-marked 
chuice Jewellery. 

John Bennett's Clock and Watch Manufactory, 65 and 
64  Cheageide. 


“hep te SHRU BS, 
HEATHERSIDE COLLECTIONS, forming 
together, for £21, a complete Arboretum, equal in 
variety to some of the tinest in Europe. 
THOMAS THORNTON, Geatherside Nurseries, 
Bagshot, Surrey, offers a Collection of all the Finest 


Chains and 


and Newest Hardy Trees and Shrubs hitherto intro- | 
duced, in Seven Series of 50 species each, one Plant to | 


each species, viz. :— 
No. 1—50 distinct species of Conifers, including 
the best and newest, for £3 6 
2—50 do., do., Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 


(not Conifers) ......00006 3 § 
3—50 do., do., tall Deciduous Trees, best 

DOR EE ciccctionscncitesenapeswens 2 0 
4—50 do., do., flowering and fine-foliaged 

BREWS ccrccceccccsscccceee 110 


5—50 do., do., climbing and trailing Plants s. <4 

6—50 named varieties of Rhododendrons, in- 
cluding the finest and newest 6 10 

7—50 do, do., Fruit Trees of various sorts... 3 5 


Each Collection may be had separately, or the 
whole for £21 
When more than one of each species in a Collection 
is taken a corresponding reduction will be made in 
price. 
The Plants sent will range from 1 to 7 feet in height. 
The Plants will be carefully packed (without charge) 
and will be delivered (free) at either the Farnborough, 





| Blackwater, or Sunningdale Station. 


will hold a Class for the | 


ions to be presented to Parliament in favour | 


by Mr. | 


Terms—Net Cash on or before delivery. 
correspondents will please accompany their orders by 
a remittance. Post-Office orders payable at the Bag- 
shot office. Cheques crossed London and County Bank, 
to the Aldershot Branch of which Bank ‘T. Thornton 
begs to refer as to his trustworthiness. 


UTLE R Y, WARRAN’ rE D.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warrauted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. 
Table 


The Blades are all of the | ‘| sert. 
fluest Steel. ——— 
a2 Ge dia ¢ 
} 1 -| 1 . 


| Des- |Crvrs. 
perpr. 
















34-inch ivory handles ...... per doz.’ 17 4 6 6 
34 ditto balance ditto .... ecsccee| 18 eS a FE . 
4 ditto, ditto ............. 28 21.) 7. 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto . -|25 .| 9 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto.... 36 ww .| 8 

4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 42 ./ 32 .| 14 

Ditto, with silver ferules ., Ss i . 
Ditto, with silvered blades “a 138 .| ° ; 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 .| 19 | 6 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 


containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | 


valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. 

1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place; 
and | Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will | always undertake delivery 1 ata small fixed ri rate. 





Wx TE D, to FU RC HASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 


the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 


| wise, and their value will be sent per -eturn. 


Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, Loudon, W. 


sphere in which he | 


Water-Colour, and Sculpture, is | 


Clocks, with | 


| 
&e.—The | 


Unknown | 


waitak ER’S ALMANACK for 1873 

is now ready, price 1s; or neatly half- bound, 
1s 6d. The Astronomical portion has been consider. 

| ably enlarged, and the Work now contains all that 

| men of science usually require. 

| ™ be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and News- 
vendors. 


| Two vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 

R: AMBLER (The). By Samvuet Jony- 
| WY son, LLp. With a complete Index and 
| Table of Contents, carefully collated from the best 


editions, with a Sketch of the Author's Life, by Sir 
WALTER Scott, Bart. 


| London: WILL'AM TEGG, Paners as Lane, Cheapside, 
vetidnie ste 
YCIENTIFIC P RESENTS— 
ny Collections to illustrate “ Lyell's Elements of 


Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent ‘she ‘lis, Geological Maps, hammers; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in aor and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


E. LAZENBY and SON’S PIC KL LES, 
| SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
|} ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
} name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
| in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
| lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late G6 Edwards Street, Purtmman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, Loudon, 8.E. 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
| used so many years, signed, “LZlizabeth Lazenby.” 


oes IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid, It is now offered to the public in a more 
| concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 U pper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 

RUPTURES. —BY ROYAL LE [TERS PATENT, 
\ JHITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
| gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
| curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
| spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
| and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 64; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
| free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
| Post-office, Piccadilly. 
| NEW PATENT. 
gee: STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE V ELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
| inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
| ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s Gd, 10s, aud 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


t OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—ENFEEBLED 
EXISTENCE.—This medicine embraces every 
| attribute required in a general aud domestic remedy ; 
it overturns the foundations of disease laid by defective 
food and impure air. In obstructions or congestions 
of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other organs, these 
Pills are especially serviceable aud eminently success- 
ful. They should be kept in readiness in every family, 
being a medicine of incomparable utility for young 
persons and those of feeble constitutions. They never 
cause pain or irritate the most sensitive nerves or 
most tender bowels. Holloway’s Pills are the best 
known puritlers of the blood, the most active promoters 
of absorption and secretion, whereby all poisonous and 
obnoxious particles are removed from both solids and 
fluids. 











1 H. JONES, the Practical Working 
e Dentist, certitied by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated, G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
suliation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury. 
Now publishing, * Dentistry; its Useand Abuse,” by 
G.H. Jongs, price 2s 6d (explains the Author's sys- 
tem), may be had of ELlor ST0cK, Paternoster Row, 
| or of any bookseller. 
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SEELEY AND C0.’8 SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Immediately, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


LATIN PROSE through ENGLISH | 


IDIOM: Rules and Exercises in Latin Prose 

Composition. By the Rev. Epwin A. Apgert, 

D.D., Head Master of the City of London School. 
Just ready, price 1s, cloth. 


A FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
the Rev. THomMAS Wurirk, LL.D., Head Master of 
the Grammar School, King’s Lynn. 


The above are New Volumes of the 


SERIES OF CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Conducted by the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A., Head | 


Master of the Royal Grammar School, Henley-on- 
Thames. 


Each volume contains matter enough for the work 
one Term, with Notes by a competent Editor. 

1. OVID: Selections. Rey. A.J. Church. Price 6d, 

cloth. 

2, HORACE: Select Odes. Rev. W.J. Brodribb. 8d. 
3. CESAR: Selections. Rev. F. B. Butler. 6d. 
4, MILTON: Minor Poems. Rev. H. R. Huckin. 84. 
VIRGIL. Aineid, Book VI. Rev. A. J. Church. 8d, 
COWPER. Two Books of the Task. J. W. Hales, 


M.A. 8d 
GOLDSMITH. Minor Poems. Rev. A. R. Vardy, 
M.A. 8d 


A. a. 
ALATIN DELECTUS. By Charles Oakley, M.A. 6d. 
A LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. Rev. A.J.Church. 64. 
LIVY: Select Passages. Rev. J. H. Merriott, 


M.A. 8d. 

. OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. Select Passages. 
Rev. North Pinder. 8d. 

EASY LATIN READING BOOK. Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson. 6d. 

XENOPHON. Anabasis, Book IV. Rev. North 
Pinder. Is. 

ALGEBRA. As far as Quadratic Equations. By 
R. Prowde Smith. 1s. Answers to Examples, 


Per NAN PE 


“ 
= 


1 
1 
14. 


- bw 


2s 6d. 

MILTON. Samson Agonistes. Rey. A. J. Church, 

Is. 

“We cannot too warmly hail this series Most 
surely, if all the schoolmasters in England would 
adopt it, they would have fewer occasions to complain 
of boys not having read their notes, and few grumblings 
at the book-bill."—Saturday Review. 


— 
an 








A FIFTH THOUSAND of 
ENGLISH LESSONS for ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By the Rev. Epwin A. Apport, D.D., 
Head Master of the City of London School, and J. 
R. SEELEY, M.A., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. In crown 8vo, 
4s 6d, cloth. 


A SIXTH THOUSAND of 
HOW to WRITE CLEARLY: Rules 


and Exercises on English Composition. By the 
Rev. Epwin A. ABeott, D.D. In l6mo, Is 6d, 
cloth. 








SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 
| eae LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 35,000 volumes of Aucient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
‘ospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
bye ERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 
organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 
advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 


Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. | 


PRARDS GRAND PLANOFORTES.— | 


CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


OLLARD’S GRAND  PIANO- 

FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their three years’ system of hire — 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 





CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
by all the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 58 per 
quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (iargest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


1OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 


CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES | 


of every description, by all the great makers, from 


£2 12s 6d to £10 10s per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery | 


(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 





J. ® CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 
. 207, and 209 Regent Street, W. 


N°: 43, 44, and 45 MOORGATE 
| 


STREET, City 


RAND PIANOFORTES—| 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 


WILL BE READY FROM JANUARY 1, 1873. 


1. Small Quarto Edition. handsomely printed on toned paper, with red border-lines and initials, 145th 
Edition, cloth gilt, price 10s 6d. 
2. Feap. 8vo, on toned paper, 151st Edition, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
4mo, 148th Edition, cloth, price 2s. 
4. 32mo, 150th Edition, cloth, price 1s, and gilt edges, 1s 6d. 
5, 48mo, 152nd Edition, limp cloth, price 6d; cloth boards, 94; bound, 1s 6d. 


The above will be kept in a variety of bindings by the principal booksellers throughout the kingdom. 









| NOTICE.—MESSRS. PARKER are the sole Publishers of the Editions of the 
“CHRISTIAN YEAR” issued with the sanction and under the direction of the 
Author's representatives, All Editions without their imprint are unauthorised. 





Also, by the late Rey. JOHN KEBLE, 
| LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse on Christian Children. Twelfth 


Edition. Feap. 8yo, cloth, 5s; 48mo Edition, limp cloth, 6d; cloth boards, Is; bound, 1s 6d. 


Oxford and 377 Strand, London: JAMES PARKER and CO. 


JOURNAL. 





| 
| CHAMBERS’S 
(42nd YEAR.) 
nN Commenced, in No. 1 of the New Volume, an Original and Striking Tale, by 


the Author of “A Woman's Vengeance,” entitled 


MURPHY’S MASTER. 


Also the First Part of an Interesting Story, entitled 


SAVED BY HUMMINGBIRDS. 


| 
} 





PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


M ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Srreet, W., beg to call 
| mt attention to their IRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Power and Beavry. 
| These Pianos are Unsurpassed ig Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 
| Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce. 

The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and constrnet their 


Instruments accordingly. 
Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. 


GEORGE HOBSON 
RESPECTFULLY INVITES THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO HIS 
NEW WINTER OVERCOATS 
IN TREBLE-MILLED BEAVER, ELYSIAN, AND MELTON CLOTHS. 

Price £2 2s, £3 38, £4 48, and £5 5a. 


DRESS SUITS TO ORDER IN A FEW HOURS. 


£4 4s, £5 5s, and £6 6s. 


GEORGE HOBSON'S NEW WINTER TROUSERS. 


FOR PATTERNS AND TEXTURES NOT TO BE SURPASSED. RIDING TROUSERS MADE TO FIT 
WITHOUT THE AID OF SUSPENDERS OR STRAPS. 


Price 16s to 21s. 


G. HOBSON’S NEW FRENCII CASHMERE & DRESS VESTS. 


Price 13s, 15s, 17s, and 21s. 


GEORGE HOBSON’S CELEBRATED LIVERIES 


PLEASE MASTER AND SERVANTS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF SELF- 


MEASUREMENT AND SAMPLE PATTERNS SENT PER BOOK POST ON APPLICATION. 








INSIGNI ARTISSIME FIDEM PRZESTABIT PROPOSITO. EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 


148 REGENT STREET, W.; 57 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE XVII[tH CENTURY. 


’ 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

ADVIOE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
| and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of tho College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 

And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wenderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLOROD YNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Agué 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentory. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &e. 

From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 
once to the above address. 

_*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Vajesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholora has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1364. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. Conurs BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
{nventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See 7imes, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 64. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London 























IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D. &c., 


Author of the Royal and the Physical Atlases, &c. 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE | 


GEOGRAPHY. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
suited to the best Text- Books; with Geographical 
information brought up to the time of public ation. 
26 Maps, clearly and uniformly printed in colours, 
with Index. Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d, 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, | 


illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, tha 


Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrography, 
Meteorology, and Natural History. A New and 


new Maps and 


Enlarged Edition, containing 4 
Imperial 8yo, 


Letter-press, 20 Cvloured Maps. 
half-bound, 12s 6d. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A New and 


Enlarged E:lition. 21 Coloured Plates. 
Elementary Survey of the Heavens, designed as an 
accompaniment to this Atlas, by ROBERT GRANT, 
LL.D., &c., Professor of Astronomy and Director | 
of the Observatory in the University of Glasgow. 
Imperial 8yo, half-bound, 12s 6d, 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. | 


A New and Enlarged Edition. Constructed from 
+ best Materials, and embodying the results of 
the most recent investigations, accompanied by a 
complete Index of Places, in which the proper 
quantities are given by T. HARVEY and E. Woxrs- | 
LEY, MM.A. Oxon. 21 Coloured Maps. Imperial 
8yo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
wees’ s 


Palestine, with General Index. 8vo, half-bound, 5s. 





W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just patel news Svo, extra dns price 5s; crown 
to, extra cloth gilt, with Steel Portrait of the Author, 
price 7s 6d. 
The SIXTH (or THEISTS’) EDITION of 
HE ARGUMENT, A PRIORI, for the 
BEING and the ATTRIBUTES of the LORD 
GOD,the ABSOLUTE ONE, and FIRST CAUSE. By 
WILLIAM H. GILLespir, of Torbanehill, F.R.G.S., &c., 
Author of “ The Necessiry Existence of God,” &e., &c. 
“T do not, I can assure Mr. Gillespie, mean to flatter 
him, in saying I consider his work among the very 
ablest specimens of speculative philosophy which 
this country has latterly exhibited."—Sir WILLIAM 
HAMILTON, Baronet, Professor of Logic and Meta 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. 
HOULSTON and Sons,7 Paternoster Square, London ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Eighth Thousand, with 70 Plates, 10 sloured, cloth, 21s. 


OW to WORK with the MICRO- 
SCOPE. By Dr. Lionen BEALE, F.R.S. A | 
Complete Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. 
Many New Processes of Investigation, and Directions 
for Examining Objects under the highest powers. 


HARRISON, Pall Mall. 





New Work by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. 
ISEASE-GERMS : and on the Treat- 
ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 6d. 
I. Supposed Nature. IL Real Nature. III. Destruction. 
J, and A. CHURCHILL, 





Third Edition, 25s, Numerous Illustrations. 
N KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY 
DEPOSITS, and CALCULOUS DISORDERS; 
including the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment 
of Urinary Diseases. By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S 
J.and A, CHURCHILL. 


"Early i in March will be published. 
MANUAL of PUBLIC MEDICINE, 


in its Legal, Medical, and Chemicai Relations. 
By W.H. MICHAEL, Barrister-at-Law; W. H. CORFIELD, 
M.A., M.D., Oxon; and A. W. WANKLYN. Edited by 
ERNEST Hart. 

This manual is iutended for the guidance of Medical 
Officers of Health and Members of Local Sanitary 
Boards in the performance of their duties, and for the 
information of medical men and others interested in 
questions of public health and the prevention of dis- 
eases by the application of Sanitary Science. 

Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
EAFNESS; its Various Causes, and 
their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 
ntroductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 


LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster Row; and | 


all Booksellers. 
rue. C AMBRIDG E UNIVERSITY 
REPORTER. Published by Authority. Price 
3d each Number, or 2s 6d. per Term (by post, 3s 6d). 
An ordinary number will be published every Tues- 
day during Term ani an extra number when required. 
The REPORTER will contain Univers ty Notices and 


other Official Papers—Reports of Discussions on Uni- | 


versity matters—College Notices—Notices of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical, Antiquarian, 
and Philological Societies. 

Cumbridge: at the University Press; sold by 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.; and at the Cambridge Ware- 
house, 17 Paternoster Row. London 


With an | 


GEOGRAPHY. for the Use | 
including a Map of Canaan and | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ LIST. 


SERJEANT BATES. 

In fancy cover, price 1s, or by post 14 stamps. 
SERJEANT BATES’S MARCH from 

GRETNA GREEN to the GUILDHALL (Copy- 

right). Published by special arrangement with 

the Author. 
BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 

In fancy cover, price 1s., by post 14 stamps. 
Mrs. SKAGGS’S HUSBAND, and other | 

Sketches. By Bret HARTE. 

Also, uniform in size and price. 

1. The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

2. Bret Harte’s Poems. 
ROUTLEDGE’S RAILWAY 
LIBRARY. New Volumes for January. 

Arabella Stuart. By G.P.R.James. 2s. | 


i. 

| 2. Stuart of Dunleath. 3y the Hon. Mrs. 
NORTON, 2s. 

8. The Regent’s Daughter. 
Dumas. Is. 

4, Maxwell. By Tueopore Hook. 2s. 

5. 


Ceesar By the Author of 


Borgia. 
* Whitefriars.” 2s. 


| 
| CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
| SONS beg to announce that they are about to issue 


Novels in Monthly Volumes, 


contain 448 pages and six original illustrations. 
Peter Simple. with Six Plates by H. K. 
Browne, will be ready on the 20th January. 
THE LATE EMPEROR. 
In a neat cover, price 1s, or by post, 14 stamps. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON, Ex-Emperor of 
the French, _A Biography. 
FORD, M.A, 


GEORGE ROU TTLEDGE and SONS, 
The Broadway, Ludgate. 





The V WORKS of JOHN HENRY NEWM AN, 
New Uniform Edition. 
Ppstonicar SKETCHES. 
| Series.) Price 6s, containing, 
| The HISTORY of the TURKS in their RELATION to 
EUROPE. 
The PERSONAL and LITERARY CHARACTER of 
CICERO. 
LIFE of APOLLONIUS of TYANA. 
Of PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 
BAsiL MonTaGu PICKERING, 


D.D. 


(Just published. 
196 Piccadilly, W. 


Now re ady, price 5s. 


alae and HYMNS, Original and 
Translated, by EDWARD CASWALL, comprising 
Hymns for the Week, the Christian Seasons and Saints’ 
Days, translated from the Breviary, the Missal, 
| other Sources; Original MEDITATIVE PIECES and 
HYMNS, and other Poems. Feap. 8¥o0, pp. 684. 

This volume contains a complete collection of this 
writer's Hymus and Sacred Poems; all the Popular 
Hymnals, Catholic and Protestant, are more or less in- 
debted to this author, from the Vesperals and Missals 
of Burns and Duffy to Spurgeon’s Tabernacle Hymn 
Book. The “Hymns Ancient and Modern" have 
drawn largely from the Poems and Hymns here col- 
lected. 

BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, London, Ww. 

ONE T Hi US AND P REC EPTS for PR AC TIC E. 

Now ready, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 5s. 


ke E BOOK of GOOD DEVICES. 

With One Thousand Precepts for Practice. Edited 
by GODFREY GOLDING. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“In this work the editor has endeavoured to gather 
together, for the guidance and edification of youth, the 
opinions and experience of eminent men esteemed for 
their piety, patriotism, and wisdom, or famed for their 
— success and practical kuowledge of every- 
day life.” 














CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London 
Just published, demy 8vo, ), Part I., price 5s. 
or, the Remote 


ee > 
_4 Cuxuse of Epidemic Diseases, in the Animal and 
in the Vegetable Creation. 

ConTeNnTS.—1. The Doctrine of Contagion. 
Theories. 





2. Modern 


Ba qe tonere M.D., F.R.C.S. 
. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


| London: 





Price ls, or post free » for 12 penny stamps. 

UR ECONOMIC CATOS. By Sir 
EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of 

| Chapters on Social Reform,” ee to Native | 

Industry,” “ Happy England, 

London: EDWARD =< Gand 7 Charing Cross, 

.W 


By A.} 


1 
Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and | 


an entirely New Edition of Captain Marryat’s | mr 
price 33 6d each. | 
Each Novel will be reset in new type, and will | 


By EpwarRD WAL- | 


(Second 


and | 7 


3. The Propagation of Cholera. 4. Epizootics. | 
| The N 


“Ten 


(January 18, 1873. 


usr.|T HE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


‘In the Days of My Youth. By 


| 
| 
} AmeLiIA B. Epwarps, Author of “ en 
| History,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A novel whic h cannot fail to charm, being written 
in a bright, sparkling, happy manner.”—Pos¢, 


|A Woman at the Wheel. By A 


‘Ruth Maxwell, By Lady Blake. 


| This story is told with a quiet charm, and ‘eens 


thoroughly good and pleasant reading.” —Post. 


‘Father Godfr ey. By the Author 





of “Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
| “A well-written story. Godfrey's character is fluely 
drawn.” —Athenwum. 
be Cards. By Hawley Smart, 


Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 
| **False Cards’ will be a popular novel.”—Athenzum, 


| HURST & BL! ACKETT, 13 Great M arIborough Street 


que EDINBURGH RE VIEW, , No. 

| CCLXXIX., JANUARY, is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 

THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD ELGIN. 

CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPTS AND First EDITORS. 

| THE WorKS OF THACKERAY. 

FROUDE'S ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 

ENGLISH SALMON FISHERIES. 

| ENGLISH STATE PAPERS, 1639-1641. 

8. THE CHURCH AND DISSENT. 
| 9. ADMINISTRATION OF BERAR. 
10, MIDDLEMARCH. 

1. THE GENEVA ARBITRATION. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
BLACK. 





bm on ote 


Edinburgh: A. and C. 





pee “QUARTERL Y RE VIE) EW, 
No. 267, is published THIS DAY. 
| CONTENTS. 
} UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
CHARLOTTE. 
LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF SPORT. 
THE TWO FREDERICKS. 
STATE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 
EXHAUSTION OF THE SOIL OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
FROUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 
THE SONNET. 
. History OF British COMMERCE. 
CHAUCER AND SHAKSPEARE. 
1L. THe MINISTRY AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 
JoHN Murr AY, Albemarle Street. 


| “On Saturda; y, the 25th, will be published. 


77s DUBLIN REVIEW. 
New Series. No. XXXIX. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
| 1. Dr. RusSSeLL’s CALENDAR OF IRISH STATE PAPERS. 
| THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
A Stupvy OF RELATIONS. 
Tae LRIsh QUEEN'S COLLEGES. 
ITALIAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 
IkISH PRIESTS AND LANDLORDS. 
Rep.y TO Mr. RENouF BY F. BOTTALLA, 
Tue VATICAN CoUNCIL: Irs AUTHORITY; ITS 
Work. 
9. FRENCH AFFAIRS. 
| 10, NOTICES OF BOOKs. 
London: Burns, OATES, & Co., 17 Portman Street, W. 


PRINCESS 


=" 


THE 


MI Om OND 


_ 


QO 1S orm go 


Now ready, No. IL, price 4d, 
Sie E MEDICAL RECORD. 
A Weekly Review of the Progress of Medicine, 
Surgery, Obstetrics, and the Allied Sciences, 
CONTENTS. 

LEADERS.—Postscript to Proem—Virchow on Chlo- 
rosis (Dr. Berkart), concluded from page 3—Heiden- 
heim on the Influence of Belladonna on Secretion (Dr. 
T. L. Brunton)—Clarke and Amory on the Bromides of 
Potassium and Ammonium (Dr. Ringer). 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.—Schiff's Researches on 
the Spinal Column; on Digestion ; and on the Pancreas 
(Dr. Ferrier)—Falck on Sodium-Chloride—Heubel on 
Absorption (Dr. Brunton). 
| PATHOLOGY.—Allbutt on the Pathology of Hydro- 

phobia (Dr. Lockhart Clurke, F.R.S.)—Aldridge on the 
Ophthalmoscope in Geueral Paralysis (Dr. Bughlings 
Jackson)—Recent Papers. 

MEDICINE.—McGillivray on the Treatment of Hydatid 


| Disease (Dr. Cobbold, F.R.S.)—Gairdner on Tubercular 
| Pericarditis. 


Recent Papers. 

SurGgery.—Hueter on Resection of the Elbow-joint 
(Mr. MacCormac)—Recent Papers. 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS.—Echeverria 
on the Bromides in Epilepsy (Dr. 8S. Ringer)—Acker- 
mann on the Action of Digitalin (Dr. T, Lauder 
Brunton). 

OBsTETRICS.—Caussé and Klob on Cesarean Section 
(Dr. Edis)—The Placenta in Gastrotomy (Dr. Playfair). 

PuBLIC MEDICINE AND EpIDEMIOLOG Y—Pettenkofer 
on the Diffusion of Cholera in India—continued (Dr. 
Corfield). 

Review.—Sedgwick on Tarasp and its Mineral 
Waters (Dr. J. Macpherson). 

New InventTIONs.—Aveling’s Tranfusion Instru- 
ment—Newbery’s Palladium. 

MISCELLANY.—The late Emperor Napoleon IIL— 
sropsy of Napoleon l.—Correspondence—Books 
and Notices. 

SMITH, E.pgR, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Post free for 13 sts amps. 


{LECTRO-S SURGERY, and its 


“j advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 


| in the removal of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 


abnormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 





—EE 
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—] 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
1842-1852. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, price 14s. Twelfth Thousand. 
The NEW EDITION of VOLUME I. ready. 


and NEW ZEALAND. 


2 vols. demy 8yvo. LVearly ready. 


A Legend of the Church. 


[ Wednesday next. 


By Mrs. 


2 vols. demy 


AUSTRALIA 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The TRUE CROSS. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


OLD COURT LIFE of FRANCE. 


E.uio0T, Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. 
8yo. [Next week. 


RECOLLECTIONS of CANADA. — By Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel MARTINDALE, C.B. Oblong quarto. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions by Lieutenant Carlile, R.A. Price 21s. 


>. ATO re 
ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduc- 
tion by W. W. Srory, Author of “Roba di Roma.” Containing 345 beautiful 
Dlustrations. Forming a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, price £3. 
FROM THE “ DAILY NEWs.” 

“This splendid work comes now in an English form, with an introduction by 
W. W. Story, and we are delighted to renew our acquaintance with its pictured 
pages, and to find that the illustrations come ovtas fluelyin the London impressions 
as in those of Paris...... The views taken in and about the grand buildings of modern 


Rome are particularly excellent.” 
GERMAN NATIONAL COOKERY 


ENGLISH KITCHENS; with Practical Descriptions of the Art of Cookery as 
Performed in Germany. Crown 8vo; 7s. 


TO the CAPE for DIAMONDS. By Frepericx | 


BoyLe. Crown 8vo, with Map, price 14s. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE. 


EMPIRE. By Lovts pe CARN&, Member of the Commission of Exploration 
of the Mekong. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 16s, 


The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


TROLLOPE. 


BRIGHT MORNING. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


By Maria M. Grant, 


Author of “Artiste.” 3 vols. [Vert week. 
Captain O'SSHAUGHNESSY’S SPORTING 
CAREER. An Autobiography. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


STRATHGELD. 


2 vols. 


JAMES 


biography. 
The MAN of the FUTURE. 


CALDER. Demy 8vo, price 9s. 


LYRICS of a LIFETIME. By Samvet Suriru, 


of Woodberry Down. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 8s. 


[This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





“COLONEL WALMSLEY’S NOVELS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. Price 2s. 
WILD SPORTS and SAVAGE LIFE in ZULU- 


LAND. Illustrated, price 3s 6d. 
The CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE. 
BRANKSOME DENE. 


WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


[Next month, 


[To follow. 








New Edition, ready January 22, 1873. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE | The DIVINE SEQUENCE - a 


PRINCE OF WALES. 
THE COUNTY 
UNITED KINGDOM; 


OR, ROYAL MANUAL OF THE TITLED AND UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY. | 


Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


CONTAINING :—All the Untitled as well as all the Titled Aristocracy of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales—All the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, 
Baronets, and Knights—All those who bear Courtesy Titles, or hold Official or other | 
County Positions—All the Lord-Lieutenants, Deputy-Lieutenants, High Sheriffs, | 


By 


for | 


By AntTHony 


Part of an Auto-| 


By ALEXANDER 


FAMILIES OF THE! 


| NEW WORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXIX. 


January. 8vo, price 6s. 
| CONTENTS. 
| 1. THE Recovery Or JERUSALEM. 
2. LeTrers aNd JOURNALS OF LorD ELarn. 


| 3. CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPTS AND Fiast Eprrors. 
THe WorKs OF THACKERAY. 

Frovupe’s ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 

. ENGLISH SALMON FISHERIES. 

ENGLISH STATE PAPERS, 1639-1641. 

& THe CHURCH AND DISSENT. 

9. ADMINISTRATION OF BERAR. 

10. MIDDLEMARCH. 

11. THe GENEVA ARBITRATION, 


and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 
A New Series. 2 vols. 8vo, price 23s. 
(/a a few days. 


| 
| 


on a 


| BIOGRAPHICAL 


By A. Haywarp, Esq., QC. 
| 


| 
RAMBLES. By Parricius Watker. Reprinted 


from Fraser's Magazine. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. (On Thursday next. 


‘The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY; or, Weal 


and Woe in a Littl World. Tran lated from the Dutch of CuRistTixg 
| MULLER by Sir Joun SHaAw Lereves, K.C.B. Crowa 8vo, price 6s. 


| 
/MEMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. By his 


Son, Baron E. von Srockmar. Translated by @. A. M. Edited “by Max 
| MULLER, M.A, 2 vols. crown $vo, price 21s, 


‘SNATCHES of SONG. By Jeaxre Morison 


(Mrs. CAMPBELL of Ballochyle). Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


STORIES and TALES by ELIZABETH M. 

|  SEWELL. Cabinet Editions:— - 

AMY HERBERT, 2s 64. 

| GERTRUDE, 2s ba. 
EARLS DAUGHTER, 2s 64. 

EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s 6d. 

CLEVE HALL, 2s 6d. 


The CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, 
and SWEDENBORG EXAMINED and COMPARED with EACH OTHER. 
By the Rey. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. Post 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


BISHOP COLENSO’S CRITICAL EXAMI- 


NATION of the SPEAKER'S BIBLE COMMENTARY. Part lV. Tue Boox 
OF NUMBERS. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


ANNALS and ANTIQUITIES of the COUN- 
TIES and COUNTY FAMILIES of WALES. By Tuomas Nicuo.as, MLA., 
F.G.8. With 187 Woodeuts. 2 vols. super royal 8vo, price 63s. 


‘The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James the Second. By Lord MACAULAY. 2 vols. crown 8y¥o, 
price 12s, 


| 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Fuoupe, M.A, 12 
vols. crown 8yo, price £3 12s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JAMes ANTHONY FrovpdE, M.A. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. L, 8vo, price 16s, 


| 
oe ; an 


| 


IVORS, 2s 61 

KATHARINE ASHTON, 2s 64. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, &s 64. 
LANETON PARSONAGE, 3s 64. 
URSULA, 3s 6d. 


Essay, Metaphysical and 


Critical. By WiLuiAM GRaHAM, M.A,, Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, price 6s 


‘LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of LAW. 


Together with Whewell and Hegel, and Hegel and Mr. W. R. Smith; a Vindi- 
cation in a Physico-Mathematical Regard. By JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, 
F.R.C.S., and LL.D. Edin. 8vo, price 63. 


The PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILO- 


| SOPHY. By Henry Dunnina MACLEOD, M.A. Second Edition. In Two 
| Volumes. Vol. L., 8vo, price 15s. 


Treatise 
By F.M. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


of JOHN 


With a Memoir by H. 


on 


Creation and Redemption. 


| MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


CONINGTON, M.A. Edited by J. A. Symonps, MLA. 
J. S. Smirn, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


A PROFITABLE BOOK upon DOMESTIC 


LAW ; Essays for English Women and Law Students. By Perkins,Junior, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


and all those who from Birth or Position are entitled to rank as “County Families.” | 


The COUNTY FAMILIES gives a brief notice of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, and Appointment of each person ; his Heir (apparent or presumptive) ; 


the Patronage at his disposal ; a Record of the Offices which he has held ; together 
with his Town Address and Country Residences. 


In one Splendid Volume, 11,000 Families, over 1,000 pages, super-royal, beautifully 


bound, gilt edges, price £2 10s. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


‘CATECHISM of ZOOLOGY. By the Rev. J. 


F. BLAKs, M.A., F.G.S., Mathematical and Natural Science Master in St 
F cap. Svo, price 2s. 


| 
Peter's School, York. 
| 
| 


| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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. NEW BOOKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the 
WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet- 
Taureate. Vols. V. and VI., completing the Edition. 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d each, [On the 22nd inst. 


An ENGLISH CODE: its Diffi- 


culties, and the Modes of overcoming them: a 





Practical Application of the Science of Juris- | 


By Professor SHELDON AMOs. Demy 
[/mmediately. 


FLORENCE. By 


prudence. 
8yvo. 


WALKS in 
SvuSAN and JOANNA HORNER. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. [/mmediately. 


Fourth Edition of 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. | 


By Aveustus J. C. HARE, Author of * Walks in | 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, | 


Rome.” 


2ls. [Jmmediately. 


The PROSPECTS of CHRISTIAN | 


MISSIONS. A Sermon preached in Westminster 


Abbey on the Day of Intercession, Dec. 20, 1872. | 


By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Sewed, 1s. 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS in} 


THEOLOGY. By the Rey. Jonn Hunt, Author of 
** An Essay on Pantheism,” “ Religious Thought in 
England,” &c. Demy 8vo. [Next week, 


OUR NEW MASTERS. _ By 


“The JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” Post 8vo, 9s. 


Second Edition of 


The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Crown 8vo, 5s, (/mmediately. 

* An exceedingly clever book.”—Daily News. 

* One of the most daring and clever pieces of work 
we have recently read. The humour is never without 
elevation, and the tone of a lofty earnestness is felt 
throughout.”—WNoncon formist. 

“A remarkable book, which will set readers think- 
ing. Perhaps it may set them working for the good of 
their fellow-men."—Graphic. 

“Tt is impossible for anybody with any love for 
light and truth who has read this book to avoid speak- 
ing about it. It is a book which forces the reader to 
speak of it in all congenial society, a book which can- 
not be forgotten, but lays hold of the mind and 
germinates there.”"—Birmingham Daily Post. 


FIELD FORTIFICATION. B 


Major KNOLLYs. With numerous Illustrations, 
Small 8yo, [Next week 


HINDOO TALES ; or, the Adven- 
tures of Ten Princes. Freely translated from the 
Sanscrit of Dasakumarachavitam. By P. W. 
Jacos. Crown 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. By 


Augustus J. C. Hare, Author of “Walks in 
Rome.” With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


“In Mr. Hare the reader finds a guide who is full of 
fact and incident, who conveys abundance of informa- 
in a happy style, and, in a word, is as conscientivus as 
heis pleasing." —Daily Telegraph. 


FOR LIBERTY’S SAKE. By 


JoHuNn B, MARSH, Author of “The Story of Hare- 
court.” Post 8yo, 103s 6d. 


The TEMPTATION of OUR 
ns, aa late NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems. 


By the Hon. RopEN NOEL. Small 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. Noel's new volume marks a decided advance, 
both in clearness of form and in melody of expression. 
eovcee The situation of ‘The Red Flag’ is finely con- 
ceived and powerfully presented. ‘The sincerity of 
the poet, the realism with which he has wrought out 
every detail of his picture, and his passionate sym- 
pathy with the oppressed, make the general effect of 
the poem very impressive.”"—Academy. 


SECOND EDITION of 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the 


Rey. H. R. HAWEIS. Post 8vo,12s. [/mmediately. 


ry r 

HANDBOOK of SOCIAL ECO- 
NOMY;; or, the Worker's A, B, C. Translated 
from the French of EDMOND ABOUT. Crown 8yo, 
price 5s. 

“In the present social condition of England it is not 
easy to rate too highl. the value of this book as now 
transiated by Mr. W. F. Rae, who belongs to the rare 
class of translators who stamp the works they pro- 
duce with a fresh and novel merit due to their own 
originality of mind.” — Westminster Review. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


With Illustrations. | 


Y! A LADY of the LAST CENTURY: Mrs. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


| Immediately. 


_FIELD-MARSHAL Sir JOHN BURGOYNE, 
| Bart. His Lifeand Correspondence. Comprising 
| Extracts from his Journals during the Peninsular 
| War, his Private and Official Correspondence 
during the Crimean War, and Letters of the 
| Emperor Napoleon III.—The Prince Consort—The 
| Duke of Wellington—Lord Palmerston—Sir Robert 
Peel—Marshal Vaillant—Marshal Niel—Earl of 
| 
| 
| 


Derby — Omer Pasha — Duke of Newcastle — 
Marshal Bazaine—Marquis of Anglesey—Viscount 
| Hardinge—Lord Panmure—Lord Hill—Marshal | 
Canrobert—General Todleben—Earl of Rosse— | 
| Sir John Moore—Sir Lowry Cole—Countess of 
Derby (Miss Farren)— Lord Monteagle— Lord 
Frederick Fitzclarence — Lord John Russell — 
Mr. Labouchere—Sir Charles Wood—Sir Charles 
| James Napier—Lord Oowley—Lord Raglan— 
} General Rose (Lord Strathnairn)—Admiral Dun- 
| das—Sir George D'Aguilar—Sir George Cathcart 
—Sir William Reid—Sir John Jones—Sir George 
Brown—Lord Herbert—Sir Charles Pasley—Mr. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Brunel—Mr, Charles Dickens—Mr. Thackeray, and 

other celebrated men. By his Son-in-law, Lieut- 

Hon. GEORGE WROTTESLEY, Royal 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait 30s. 


Col. the 
Engineers. 


LESSONS of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


1789-1872. By the Right Hon. Lord OrmaTH- 
WAITE. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


TURNING-POINTS in LIFE. By the 


Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 


21s. 


| DOCTORS and PATIENTS; or, Anecdotes 


| 
of the Medical World and Curiosities of Medicine, 


By JouHN Tiss, F.S.A., Author of “ Lives of Wits 
and Humorists.” 2 vols. crown 8 yo. 


Now ready. 


/ MISS or MRS.? and other Stories in 


Outline. By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The 
Woman in White,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Including Letters of 
Mrs. Montagu never before published. By Dr. 
DoraN, F.S.A., Author of “ Lives of the Queens of 
| England of the House of Hanover.” 8vo, 14s. 

“One of the most characteristic and pleasant of Dr. 
Doran's works.”—Spectator. 

“A book which will be read with delight by every- 
one." —Athenxum. 


PICTURES ACROSS the CHANNEL. By 


KATHERINE §S. Macquorp, Author of “ Patty.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 

** Pictures across the Channel’ are by the author of 
‘Patty,’ and deserve their name, being clear, bright, 
| and distinct pictures of people and life in a Normandy 
| town. We walk in the shadows of the grey, quaint 

houses, of the rows of chestnut trees, and become 
acquainted with the townsfolk...... The book is a bundle 
| of fresh, bright, and piquant little stories touched here 
| and there with true pathos.”—TZimes. 


A SEARCH after SUNSHINE: a Visit 
to Algeria in 1871. By Lady Herpert, Author of 
“Impressions of Spain,” &c. In square crown 8yvo, 
with upwards of Twenty Illustrations, lés. 

“The whole volume is full of charm.”—Morning Post. 








“It is lively and entertaining.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEW POPULAR EDITION, in crown 8vo, of 


'DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry Wood, | 


| Author of “East Lynne,” &c. Price 6s. 


A SCAMPER to SEBASTOPOL and JERU- | 
SALEM. By JAMES CREAGH. 8vo, lds. | 
“Its sparkling style and the bonhomie with which it is 
writien make it one of the pleasantest of recent works 
of travel.”"—Morning Post. 
“An interesting book, pleasantly written,”"—Spectator- 


LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS. By | 


Joun Times, F.S.A., Author of “Curiosities of 
London,” “A Century of Anecdote,” &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 12s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, | 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty 








TRUBNER & CO..S NEW WORKs. 


The ROMANCE of SIAMESE HAREM 
LIFE. By Mrs. A. H. LEONOWENS, Author of 
“The English Governess at the Siamese Court,” 
Crown 8yo, with 17 Full-page Woodcut Mlustra. 


tions, pp. 300, cloth, 14 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. Second Edition. 


y W. R. GreG. 1 vol. crown 8yo, pp. xxi.-308 
cloth, 10s 6d. [Now ready, : 
CONTENTS: Realizable Ideals—Malthus Notwith- 


standing—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits anq 
Directions of Human Development—The Significance 
of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere—Appendix. 


EREWHON. With New Preface, 


Crown 8Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ZOOLOGICAL MYTHOLOGY; or, the 
Legends of Animals. By ANGELO DE GUBERNATIs, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Institutio di Studii Superiori e di Perfezion- 
amento, at Florence, &c. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xxvi.- 
432, and vii.-442, cloth, 28s. 


MYTHS and MYTH-MAKERS: Old 
Tales and Superstitions interpreted by Compara- 
tive Mythology. By JOHN Fisks, M.A., LL.B., of 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth, 
10s 6d. 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS and their 
RELATION to UNIVERSAL RELIGION. India, 
By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 8vo, pp. vi.-802, cloth, 24s, 


The MINNESINGER of GERMANY, 


By A. E. Kroucer. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 290, cloth, 7s, 


The SCHOOL and the ARMY in GER. 
MANY and FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life 
at Versailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B, 
HAZEN, U.S.A. 8y0, pp. 408, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ANCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED in 
ANCIENT NAMES, By THOMAS INMAN, M.D. 
Vol. I. Second Edition, Svo, pp. xliv.-792, Illustra 
ted with 4 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 
30s. 


Vol. IL, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 308. [/n preparation, 


The GOSPEL of the WORLD’S 
DIVINE ORDER; or, Free Religious Thoughts, 
By DOUGLAS CAMPBELL, 8vo, pp. viii.-372, cloth, 
4s 6d. 


HOMEWARD. Being some Account 
of a Journey from China to the United States, 
through parts of India, Egypt, Syria, and Europe. 
By Rev. J. M. W. FARNHAM, A.M, [dn @ Sow weeks. 


The CHINESE CLA‘SICS. With a 
Translation, Critical « Exegetical Notes, Pro- 
legomeva, and Copious Indexes. By James Leas, 
D.D., LL.D., of the Loudon Missionary Society. 
Vol. V., Part 2, royal 8vo, pp. 526, cloth, 42s. 

CONTENTS :—Dukes Seang, Ch‘aou Ting, and Gage, 
with Tso’s Appendix; and the Indexes. 


Vol. V., Part 1, royal 8vo, cloth, 42s. 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 
the MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA 
(to wit): Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Oriya, and Bengali. By JoHN BéamBs, Bengal 
Civil Service, M.R.A.S., &c. Vol. I. On Sounds. 
8vo, pp. xvi.-360, cloth, 16s. 


The HYMNS of the RIG-VEDA, in 
the Sanhitd and Pada Texts, without the Com- 
mentary of Sdyana. Edited by Professor Max 
MULLER, 4 vols. 8vo, pp. 1,600. (Jn the press. 


The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 
The Biography by his Son, Sir T, E. COLBBROOKE, 
Bart, M.P. The Essays edited by Professor 
COWBLL. 3 vols. Vol. L, the Life. [Nearly ready. 


The FALL of MAXIMILIAN, late 
EMPEROR of MEXICO. Second Edition. With 
an Historical Introduction. By W. Hargis CHy- 
NOWETH, Twenty-five Years resident in Mexico. 
8vo, pp. xix.-227, with Frontispiece and Maps, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


The DESTINY of MAN, the STORM 
KING, and other Poems. By FRBDERICK GRIFFIN. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. vi.-99, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The IRON STRIKE, and other Poems. 
By a BOHEMIAN. Feap. 5yo, pp. vii.-152, lustrated 
Cover, sewed, 2s 6c. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on PURE 
FERTILISERS, and the Chemical Conversion oi 
Rock Guanos, Maristones, Coprolites, and the 
Crude Phosphates of Lime and Alumina gener- 
ally, into various valuable Products, By CaAmrP- 
BELL MorFit, M.D., F.C.S. Demy 8vo, with 28 
Plates, cloth, £4 48. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY the BASIS of 
SANITARY and SOCIAL SCIENCE. By T. L 
NicHOLs, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. Xvi.-480, with 
numerous I)lustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A 





CONTENTS.—The Actual Conditions of Humanitys— 
Matter, Force, and Liie—The Human Body—Hea!t®, 
Disease, and Cure—Morals and Society. 
TRUBNER and 

PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
January, 1873. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST oF NEW WORKS. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS at 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE, December 21, 1872. 
With Introduction aud Mu Passages. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 1s 6. 


The RESULTS of INDIAN MISSIONS. 


By Sir BARTLE FRERE, Small Svo, 2s 64. 


The EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS 
in MAN and ANIMALS. By CHARLES DARWIN, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown §vo, 12s. 


HISTORY of the ROYAL ARTIL- 
LERY. Compiled from the Original Records. 
By Captain Fras. Duncan, R.A. Wit 

8vo, 15s. 


strative 


piece. 


CASUS, on the 
especially in Daghestan, and on 
Persiavand Turkey. in 1871. 
ArTHuR CUNYNGHAME, K.C.B. 
Illustgatjons. Svo, 18s. 

‘ 


The HISTORY of SICILY to the! 
ATHENIAN WAR, with Elucidations of the Sici- 
lian’Odes of Pindar. By W. Wartkiss Lioyp. 
With Map. 8vo, l4s. | 


the Frontiers of 
By General Sir 
With Maps and 


RECORDS of the ROCKS; or, Notes on | 
the Geology, Natural History. and Antiquities of | 
North and South Wales, Devon, and Cornwall. By 
Rey. W. Symonvs, F.G.S. With Ulustrations, | 
Crown 8yo, 12s. 

ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS.) 
Analyzed, Translated, anu Commented upon. By 
the Earl of CRAWFORD and BatcARKES. Svo, 12s. | 


A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN, 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Edited by Wm. 
SmirH, D.C.L. 12mo, 2s 6d. [Next week. 


A MANUAL of MILITARY and 
MARTIAL LAW. By C. M. CLODE, Solicitor to the 
“ War Department.” 8vo, 12s. 


the CHURCH of 
FRANCE, from the Concordat of Bologna, 1516, to | 
the Revolution. By W. HENLEY Jervis, M.A., | 
Author of the “Student's History of France.” 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, | 


HISTORY of 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH | 
GRAMMAR, with Copious Exercises. By WM. | 
Sir, D.C.L., and THgeopuHitvs D. HALL, M.A. | 
Post 8yo, 3s 6d. 


MURCHISON’S SILURIA: a History | 
of the Oldest Rocks in the British Isles and | 
other Countries. Fifth Edition With Map, | | 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s, 


| ‘The RUSSIAN CLERGY. Translated | 


The CLEMATIS as a GARDEN 
FLOWER. With Descriptions and Directions for 
their Cultivation. By THomas Moore and GEORGE | 
JACKMAN. With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

' 

An HISTORICAL ATLAS of! 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY—Biblical and Classical. | 
Compiled under the Superintendence of Dr. Wm 
SMITH and Mr. GEORGE GROVE. Part I. (8 Maps >| 
Folio, 21s. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS of ALEX- 
ANDER POPE. Including more than 300 never 
before published. Forming Vol. VIII. of 
ELWIN'S EDITION of POPE'S WORKS. With 


Portrait. Svo, 10s 6d. 


MOTTOES for MONUMENTS; or, 
a itaph 
By F. and M. A. 

tious from Flaxman. 


With Illustra- 
7s 6d. 


PALLISER. 
Crown §vo, 


A JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the 
hiV ER OXUS, by the Indus, Kabul, and Badakh- 
han. By Captain JOHN Woop. <A New Edition, 








with an Essay on the Gee raphy ofthe Valley of | 
the Oxus. By Colonel YuLe,C.B. With Mapsand | 
Frontispiece. 8vo, 128. 
} 
| 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


h Frontis- | 
/MEDITATIONS for the USE of the 


TRAVELS in the EASTERN CAU-| 
CASPIAN and BLACK SEAS, | 


selected for General Study and Applica- 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


BURNS, OATES, AND CO. 





SERMONS on 
SUBJECTS. By His Grace the ARCHBISHOP oF 
WEsTMINSTER. Vol. LIL, price 6s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of St. 
FRANCIS XAVIER, By the Rey, H.J. COLERIDGE. 
Two vols., price 18s, 


| DIFFICULTIES felt by ANGLICANS | 


in CATHOLIC TEACHING CONSIDERED. 1. 
In Twelve Lectures addressed to the 
} Religious Movement of 1833. 2. In a Letter 
addressed to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on 
occasion of his Eirenicon. By Joun Henry 


| NEWMAN, D.D, 4th Edition, revised and enlarged, | 


price 7s 6d. 


CLERGY, for EVERY DAY in the YEAR, on the 
GOSPELS for the SUNDAYS. 
of Mgr. Scorrr, Archbishop of Thessalonica. 
Revised and Edited by the Oblates of 8. Charles. 
With a Preface by his Grace the Archbishop of 
| Westminster. Vol. I. From the First Sunday in 
Advent to the Sixth Saturday after the Epiphany. 
Price 4s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


| 
Party of the 


From the Italian | 


| CLASS BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 


GEOGRAPHY. 
A New and greatly improved Edition. 

| | MANU AL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
| Mathematica!, Phy-ical,and Political. Embracing 

a Complete Development of the River Systems of 
| the Glol e. and s uly Adapted for Civil Service 
| Examinations. By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACKAY, 
| LL.D., F..G.S5. Crown 8vo, pp. 676, 78 6d. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Twelfth Edition, revised to the 
Present Time, Crown 8vo0, pp. 300, 3s. 
OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Fourteenth Edition, revised to the Present Time. 
By the Same. 1l5mo, pp. 112, Is. 
STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. By the 


Ismo, pp. 56, sewed, 4d; in cloth, 6d. 







ELEMENTS of 
Sy the Same 


| FIRST 
Same, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


| INTRODUCTORY XT-BOOK of PHY- 

| SICAL GEOGRAPIHTY, With Sketch-Maps and 

By Davib Page, LL.D., Professor of 

“ University of Physical 
Fifth Edition, 2s. 


EXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
By the Same, With Engravings, 5s. 


| Illustrations. 
Geology in the 
Science, Newcastl 


) ADVANCED 
GEN camer. 


MEDITATIONS of St. ANSELM. A'| 


New Translation by M. R. 
Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. 


SINS of the TONGUE and JEALOUSY 
in WOMAN'S LIFE: followed by Discourses on 
Rash Judgments, Patience, and Grace, By Mon- 
seigneur LANDRIOT, Archbishop of Rheims. 
lated from the French by HELENA Lyons. With 
Preface by the Bishop of Kerry. Price 4s 6d, 


MY CLERICAL FRIENDS, and their 
RELATIONS to MODERN yey Ch. 1, 
The Vocation of the Clergy; Ch. 2, The Clergy at 
Home; Ch. 3, The Clergy sr Ch. 4, The 
Clergy and Modern Thought. One vol. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Price 5s, 


‘The HISTORY of the SACRED| 


PASSION. From the Spanish of Father Luis de 
la Palma, of the Society of Jesus. The transla- 
tion revised and edited by HENRY JAMES COLE- 


| RIDGE, of the same Society, One vol., 7s 6c. 


|The ART of ALWAYS REJOICING. | 
With Preface | 
cloth | 


3y F. ALPHONSUS DE SARASA, S.J. 
by Father Meyrick, S.J. Second Edition, 
extra, 2s 6d. 


| The TROUBLES of OUR CATHOLIC | 
FOREFATHERS. Related by Themselves. Edited 
from hitherto unpublished Manuscripts by JOHN 
Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
Series. Svo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


‘TRUTH. By Field-Marshal the Duke | 


Same. 


| INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of BIOLOGY. 


of SALDANHA. Translated from the Portuguese by 
WitiiAM JOHN CHARLES Henry. Price, cloth 
extra, 2s 6d; cheap edition, paper covers, 1s 6d. 


from the French of Father GAGARIN, 8.J., by CH. 


pu GARD MAKEPEACE, M.A. Price 5s. 


‘TRADITION, principally with refer- | 
ence to MYTHOLOGY and the LAW of NATIONS. 
By Lord ARUNDELL of WARDOUR. Price 10s 6d. 


The LIFE of 8. TERESA, written by | 
Herself; a New Translation from the last 
Spanish Edition. To which is added, for the first 
time in English, Tuk RELATIONS, or the Mani 
festations of her Spiritual State which the Saint 


submitted to her Confessors. Translated by 
DAViID Lew!s. In a handsome volume, Syo, cloth, 
10s 6d. 


Also, uniform. 


|The BOOK of the FOUNDATIONS of 


| S. TERESA of JESUS, of the Order of Our Lady 
of Carmel. Written by Herself. Translate: 
the Spanish by Davip Lewis. Cloth, 10s 6d. 


| PASSION FLOWER. A Novel. Price 


5s. 


| FLORINE, PRINCESS of BURGUNDY | 
A Tale of the First Crusade. By WILLIAM 
BerNakD MacCase. Third Edition, with Preface 
and Notes now first published. Price 5s. 


17 and 18 PORTMAN STREET, anv 63 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Trans | 


First | 
| 


ifrom | 


With Preface by his | 


| GEOLOGY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GE OLOGY. By Davip Page, LL.D., Professor of 
eology in the Durham University of Physical 
| Science, Neweast'c. With Engravings on Wood 
and Glossarial Index. Niuth Edition. 2s, 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 
Descriptive and Industrial, By the Same. With 
Engravings, and ‘Hossary of Scientific Terms. 
Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, GEO- 
LOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the 
Same. Second Edition, enlarged. 7s 6d. 


| The CRUST of the EARTH; a Handy Outline 


of Geology. By the Same. Is. 





| ADVANCED 





| 
ZOOLOGY. 


|}A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 

| STUDENTS. With a General Introduction on 
the Principles of Zoology. By Henry ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c., Professor 
of Natural History in the University of Toronto. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 674, with 243 
Engravings on Wood, 12s 64, ‘ 


“Itis the best manual of zoology yet published, not 


merely in England, but in Europe.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


July 20, 1871, 


| TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 
Schools, By the Same. Crown 8yo, with numer- 
ous Engravings on Wood, 6a. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOO- 
LOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. By the 
With 127 Engravings, 3s 64. 


By the Same. Crown 8vo, with numerous En- 


er aving rs, 53. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


| ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: in- 
cluding a very Copious Selection of Scientific 
Terms. For use in Schools and Colleges, and asa 
Book of General Reference. By the Rev. JAMES 
STORMONTH, The Pronunciation carefully re- 
vised by the Rev. P. H. PHeup, M.A, Cantab. 
Crown $yvo, pp. 755, 7s 6d, 


The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY and WORD-BOOK. Combining 
the advantages of an ordinary Schvol Dictionary 
and an Etymological Spelling-Book. By the Same. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 220, 2s. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a Prac- 
tical Manual! for Usein Schools. By JAMes CURRIE, 
M.A., Principal of the Charch of Seotland Tr ia- 
ing College, Edinburgh. Seventh Edition, 1s 6a, 


| 
A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 
TURE, Biographical and Critical : designed mainly 
for the assistance of Stadents in English Composi- 

tion. By W. Minto, M.A. Crown 8¥0, 10s 6d. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. By Various Authors. Edited by Rev 
W. Lecas Coiiins, M.A., Author of “ Etoniana,” 
“The Public Schools,” &. 
| A Volume is published Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 








45 Grorce Street, EpINBURGH, AND 
| 37 PaTerNosTeR Row, Lonpon. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Complete in Four Volumes. 
MIDDLEMARCH 
A Study of English Provincial Life. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 

Crown 8yo, bound in cloth, £2 2s. 


DRAWING-ROOM DRAMAS. 
By W. G. Writs, Author of “ Charles L,” &., 
And the Honble, Mrs. GREENE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. « 


THE SIX OF SPADES: 
A Book about the Garden and the Gardener. 
By the Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 

Author of “A Book about Roses,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY & CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


: By Joun Tvutxocn, D.D., 
Principal of St. Mary's College in the University of St 
Andrew's. 


2 vols. 8vo, £1 Ss, 


THE HANDY BOOK OF FRUIT CULTURE 
UNDER GLASS. 


By DAvip THOMSON, 
Author of “Handy Book of the Flower Garden.” 


Crown 8vo, with Engravings, price 7s 6d. 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR 
Explained and Illustrated. 


By Epwarp Bruce HAMLEY, 
Colonel in the Royal Artillery, Companion of the Bath, 
Knight of the Legion of Honour and the Medjidie, 
Commandant of the Staff College. 


A New Edition, the Third. 


In this Edition a new Chapter on the Campaign of 
Metz and Sedan has been added, the Chapter on Con- 
temporary Tactics has been entirely rewritten, and 
the work revised throughout with special reference to 
the experience of the late War. 

Crown 4to, with 19 Maps and Plans, and other 

Illustrations, price £1 10s. 


being 


The Wellington Prize Essay. 


THE SYSTEM OF FIELD MANEUVRES 
Best Adapted for Enabling our Troops to 
Meet a Continental Army. 


By Lieutenant F. MAvRICE, 
Royal Artillery, Instructor of Tactics and Organiza- 
tion, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN FOR THE 
WELLINGTON PRIZE, 


Selected for Publication, by his Grace’s Desire, 
JSrom those specially mentioned by the Arbiter. 


By Lieutenant J. T. HinpyArD; Lieutenant STANIER 

WALLER; Captain J.C. RusseLL; Colonel Sir GARNET 

J. WouseLey, C.B., K.C.M.G.; General J. R. Crav- 
FurD; Lieutenant C, Cooper KIN@. 


8vo, price 12s 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF 
ENGLISH POETRY. 


Being an Address delivered at the Opening of 
the present Session of the Philosophical Institute, 
Edinburgh. 

By the Rey. Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Price One Shilling. 


A MANUAL OF PALAONTOLOGY, 
For the Use of Students. 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 


M.D., D.Sce., M.A., Ph.D., F.B.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of 

Natural History and Botany in University College, 

Toronto, Author of * Manual of Zoology,” ** Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Biology,” &c., &c. 


Crown 8yo, with 400 Engravings, price 15s. 


o 
, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FAIR TO SEE. 


By LAURENCE W. M. LOCKHART, 
Author of * Double and Quits.” 


Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 


A New Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. 


MEMOIR OF COUNT ODE 
MONTALEMBERT. 
A Chapter of Recent French History. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of the “Life of Edward Irving,” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8yvo, £1 4s. 


THE COMING RACE. 


Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


PICCADILLY. 


A Fragment of Contemporaneous Biography. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
With Eight Illustrations by Ricaarp Dore. 


Fourth Edition, 6s. 


OUR POOR RELATIONS. 


By Col. E. B. HAMLEY, C.B. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
With Illustrations, chiefly by ERNEST GriseT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


THE SUBALTERN. 


By G. R. Gera, M.A, 
Chaplain-General of Her Majesty's Forces. 


Library Edition, Revised and Corrected, with a New 
Preface, crown Syo, 7s 6d. 


THE DAYS OF THE SON OF 
MAN. 

A History of the Church in the Time of our Lord. 
By WILLIAM L&E, D.D. 


Crown 8¥o, 6s 6d. 


THE GENESIS OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Right Rev. HENry COTTERILL, D.D., 
Bishop of Edinburgh. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. 


Translated in English Blank Verse. 
Books L-VI. by G. K. RicKArps, SLA. 
Books VIIL-XIL by Lord RAVENSWORTH. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By A. Keira JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.GS. 


Imperial folio, half-bound, morocco, £5 15s 6d. 


HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


By A. K&1TH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 


{January 18, 1873, 


es 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


New Novel by the Author of “The Caxton 
Family.” 
KENELM CHILLINGLY, 
His Adventures and Opinions. 
By the AuTHOR of “ THE CAXTONS,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


SONG IN FABLE FORTHE NINETEENT 
CENTURY. ; 
By OWEN MEREDITH. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


MR. AUSTIN’S NEW POEM. 


Mr. Langford will complete this. 


THE MAID OF SKER. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of “Lorna Doone,” &c. 


A New Edition in 1 volume. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


From Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of * 
the last Jacobite Insurrection. 


By JoHN Hitt Bourton, 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 


In 8 vols. crown octavo. To be published Monthly, 


FRENCH HOME LIFE 
(Originally Published in Blackwood's 
Magazine.) 


1 vol. crown octavo. 


The Second Volume of 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND HER 
ACCUSERS, 
By Joun Hosack, Barister-at-Law. 


Containing a variety of Documents never befora 
published. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SKETCHES IN 
SCOTLAND—KINTYRE. 


By Captain S. P. Waits, R.E., &c., 
Of the Ordnance Survey. 
With 138 Illustrations, imperial 4to, £2 2s, 


HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY IN 
SCOTLAND. 


By Davip Murray Lyon, 

One of the Grand Stewards of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland; Honorary Corresponding Member of the 
“ Verein Deutscher Freimaurer,” Leipzig, &c., &c., &c. 


In large 8vo, with numerous I|lustrations. 


THREE PLAYS OF SOPHOCLES— 
ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, & TRACHINIA. 


Translated into English Verse. 





By Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 
For the Use of Students, j 


By Ropert Browy, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.C.S., 

Lecturer on Botany under the Science and Art Departs 

ment of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
ducation. 


With Engravings 


HANDY BOOK OF METEOROLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER BucHAN, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society, &c. 
A New Edition, being tho Third. 





Imperial 4to, half-bound, morocco, £2 12s 6d. 
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